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_ Ercp’There has been a good dea! of conversation 
in Baltimore, within a fetv days past, as to the per- 
sons who were really present in congress when the De- 
claration of Independence, from the pen of Mr. Jef- 


the late Mr. Adams, was egreed to—as it was not 
signed for several days thereafter. During this inter~ 
val, it is well known that some members who were 
present at the adoption of the declaration, had re- 
paired to their commands in the army to give it ef- 
fect; and that others took their seats in congress, and 
signed the instrument to shew their approbation of 
the stand that had been taken: but we cannot see any 
good to arise outof such examination, except as to 
the former class of persons; and, perhaps, it will be 
better that the latter should remain just as they are. 
‘There was, we should presume, as much merit in a 
prompt subscription to the declaration as in the 
adoption of it—every signer rendered himself equally | 
liable to a halter, and should be equally esteemed for 
the resolution with which he met the great emergen- 
cy. 
Those, however, who are curious about these things, 
will find much information concerning them in the 
letters of Tuomas McKean to the late Joun Apams, 


the next fifty years produce—will any one now living 
behold such mighty marches of mind and power as 
Avams and Jerrerson witnessed? With what plen- 
sure do we dwell on the past--with what pride do we 
look at the present and anticipate the future—with 
what delighted feeling is it that we remember the 
services of these venerable and venerated friends, 
and of others who have long’ passed from works 
to rewards—and with what profound respect and 
grateful tenderness should we cherish the few, the 
very few, oaks of the revolution that remain, palsi- 
ed by age, if not withered by neglect, and rendered 
helpless by former sufferings and present privations. 

Mr. Adams was born on the 19th October, 1735~— 
and, after two days of suffering by an accumulation 
of phlegm in the throat, which he had not strength to 
throw off, he died on the 4th of July, instant, at 
about 6 o’clock in the afternoon, and consequently 
was aged nearly nincty-one years, being older than 
Mr. Jefferson by about eight years. A short time 
before his spirit winged its way to those of ‘the just 
made perfect,” he was roused by the firing of cannon, 
and, enguiring the cause of it, was told that it was 
the 4th of July; when he said, “i is a@ great and 
elorious day,’ and he never spoke more! And Mr. 














communicated by the latter to the editor of this pa- 
per, and in gov. McKean’s statement of the 16th 
June, 1817. See vol. XII, pages 279 and 305. 


Jefferson, on asking the pr of the month, and being 
told that it was the third of July, expressed a desire 


\that he might live until the next day! The venera- 


——- ible fathers in the republic were gratified, and went 
Ec? We had hardly announced the decease of the|to sleep on the anniversary of the great and glorious 


patriot who drafted the Declaration of Independence, |event that joyous millions were then in the act of 
when news arrived of the death .of his venerable | celebrating and solempizing, ‘“‘with pomp, shows, 
compatriot, who, more than any other man, perhaps,| games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires and illumina- 


urged the adoption of that famous measure, and sup-| tions, from one end of the continent to the other. 


9% 


ported it through every change of time and cireum-| And can we regret it, that, full of years and full 


stance himself unchanged. 
departed this life between twelve and one o’clock, 
On the 50th anniversary of the declaration of inde- 
pendence, and nearly, if not precisely, at the sate 


committee who reported that declaration, left us be- 
tween five and six o’clock of the same jubilce-anni- 
versary, at nearly, if not precisely, the very hour 
when the contents of thatmemorable paper were first 
proclaime to the people, in the state-house yard at 
Philadelphia, and when the United States were first 
saluted as ‘free, sovereign and independent;” when 
the thunder of cannon and the loud huzzas of the 
multitude first ratified the solemn and august act of 
the represevtatives of the people, appealing to Hea- 
ven and resting confidently in the virtues of their 
fellow citizens, for an accomplishment of the mighty 
work which had just then been planned. It wasa 
jearful time. But ‘there were giants in those days.” 
And none were more conspicuous for ardent devo- 
tion and unlimited zeal, fixed resolution and steady 
perseverance, than Joun Apams, of Massachusetts, 
and ‘Tuomas Jerrerson, of Virginia They both lived 
to grow old, if we may be allowed the expression, 
in the glories of the nation which they labored so 
faithfully to establish—they both died on the same 
day, and that day was the jubilee-anniversary of that 
nation’s existence! Whata torrent of thought rush- 
es on the mind, when these things are mentioned— 
recollections of the past, seemingly, overwhelm us 
by the importance of events that have happened—we 
greatly wonder at what has taken place, and endeavor 
to leok into futurity; saying to ourse!ves, what will 
Vou. AXY —-—72 





Tuomas Jerrerson| of honors, they left us, while our whole nation was 


blessing them for the good deeds they had done, 
secing that all flesh must die?—and is there not con- 


|solation in the wonderful coincidence, that on the 
hour of the day, when it was first reading before| same day, and at the exact period of fifty years after 


congress; and Joun Apans, who was also of the) the great act which they did, both should be gather- 


ed to their fathers, departing in peace? In the lan- 
guage of the editor of the Boston Gazette, with the 
addition of a single letter, (for he spoke only of Mr. 
Adams, the death of his illustrious colleague not be- 








*«Letter from Mr. Adams, dated Philadelphia, July 
5, 1776. Yesterday the greatest question was decid- 
ed which was ever decided among men. A resolu- 





was passed unanimously, ‘‘chat these United States are, 
‘and of right eught to be free and independent states. 

The day is passed. The 4th of July, 1776, will be 
a memorable epoch in the history of America. I am 
apt to believe it will be celebrated by succeeding gene- 
rations, as the GREAT ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL! 
It ought to be commemorated as the day of deliverance, 
by solemn acts of devotion to the Almighty God. It 
ought to be solemnized with pomp, shows, games, 
sports, guns, bells, bonfires and illuminations—from 
one end of the continent to the other, from this time forever! 
You will think me transported with enthusiasm; but 
Iam not. 1am well aware of the toil and blood, and 
treasure it will cost to maintain this declaration, and 
support and defend these states; yet through all the 
gloom I can see a ray of light and glory.. I can see 
ce the end is worth more than all the means; and 





that posterity will triumph, although you and I may 
rne, which T hope we chall not. Yours, &e. 
Jouw Apams.” 
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ing knowfi), “had the horses and the chariot of fire | tions will be made hereafter, as room can be spared 
descended to take up the patriarchs, it might have beewmore | because that a record of gratitude should be kept.— 
wonderful, but not more glorious.” it will assist in establishing, or preserving, narionac 
As was said in the lust Reeisrer, with respect to, cHARACTER. 
Ma. Jerrerson, ‘lam afraid to trust myself, at pre- 
sent, io do much more than mention the fact ef the| The papers may be almost literally said to be filled 
decease of-our venerable and illustrious friend’’— | with testimonials of the respect and pratitude of al! 
Mr. Adams. He was, indeed, a very lion in the! classes of persons, for the pre-eminent services of 
‘‘times that tried men souls”—as immovable from | the illustrious dead. We might fill this sheet with 
his purposes as the “hundred hills” of his own native | those which have already reached us, and yet the 
state, ‘the cradje of the revolution.”” He was one | current of matter has hardly begun. There is one 
of the earliest.friends of liberty—one of the first, if | universal burst of generous feeling from the east 
not the first of those thatacted in the revolution, who, to the west, and from the north to the south; ané 
anticipated the independence and greatness of what | every publie body and private individual in the Unit- 
now ¢omposes the United States. As early as 1755.*| ed States appears desirous of saying or doing some- 
when only about twenty years of age, he anticipat-| ting in honor of the venerable men who so wonder- 
ed what has since happened—the creation of a! fully left us for another and a better world—fully 
great nation, “which the united force of ail Europe ; ripe in years, and possessing the uuqualificd esteem 
would not be able to subdue.’? See Keaister, Vol. of happy millions of freemen. Some of the testimo- 
XXVI, page 279, for the letter at length—and, for se-' nies We shall give at length, but it is not to be ex- 
venty one years he honestly acted that such a nation! pected that we can find room for them all—nor is 
should be—yes, and he actes! powerfully. ) it necessary that we should. Previous to which, 
That he, and his illustrious colleague in 1776 and however, we give preference to brief sketches of the 
political competitor from 1798 to 1804 or 5, com-| lives and public services of the patriarchs. 
mitted érrors, has been proved by the course of} FROM THE ESSEX REGISTER. 
evebts, and subsequent iniormation obtained as tothe President Adams was educated at Cambridge, and 
views which jnfuenced them—but this shews only,; to the profession of the law. So eminent was his 
that, though among the greatesi and the best of men, | Standing in that profession, that at an early age he 
they were stili only men, and, of course not infallible; was appointed chief justice of the state, but he de- 
and it is now universally agrecd, that, however op-! clined this office. Amud the force of excitement pros 
posed their policy appeared, there was more unity of /daced by the Boston massacre, he dared to undertake 
purpose in it than opposing perties believed, both be- | the defence of British troops. His success in this tria! 
ing zealous to promote the best interests of our coun- | was complete. It evinced his talents and bis strong 
try. But, for nearly twenty years past, there was ade-'sense of justice and official duty. A less intrepid 
lightful harmony of design between them—they for- Spirit would not have dared to stem the current of 
got their late political animosities, renewed their! popular indignation by engaging in such a cause. 
old personal and political fiiendships, and really But it is not ino his professional life, but his political, 
united “in common efforts for the common good,’ | that we are to trace his glorious career. He soon 
“rallying round” the rights of their nation, and repel-' sacrificed his professon and every thing to the liber- 
Jing every attempt to touch them with unhallowed | ties of his fellow citizens and the independence of 
hends. And, for several years previous to the last| his country. In 1770 he was elected a representa- 
war with Great Britain, and during its continuance, | tive from Boston, and in 1774 a member of the coun- 
it seemed as if Mr. Adams had been made young} cil, but was negatived by gov. Gage, from the part 
again by an enlivening ‘‘spark from the altar of °76;” | he took in poliiics. From 1770 and previous, and 
and the power of his writings, with the force of his/| until 1776, he was constantly engaged, and took a 
example, was every where felt and acknowledged. | leading part in all the measures which were adopted 
The “fire of the flint” again warmed him—and “‘in- | to detend the colonies from the unjust attacks of the 
dependence” was again his battle word. He would not| British parliament. He was one of the earliest that 
permit an American to, be converted into a siave, by | conteniplated the independence of the country and 
a British press-gang—not at the command even of | her separation from the mother country. No man 
“majesty” itself. a in the congress of 1776, did so muchas he did to pro- 
It will be pleasant to dwell on these things hereaf.er. | cure the deciuration of independence. It is believ- 
At the present time, our feelings easily lead us much} ed that the motion was made by a member from Vir- 
astray—indeed, it ig not easy, under the strange cir- | gimia at his suggestion, that he seconded the motion 
cumstances of the ease, to keep-them within reasoua | and sustained it by a most powerful and resistless ar- 
ble bounds: but a little enthusiasm may be allowed—|gument. By his influence also, Mr. Jefferson was 
the like event never happened defure and cannot hap- | placed at the head of he committee who framed the 
pen hereafter; and, though we must not be suspect-j declaration. His reason for procuring the motivn to 
ed of having wished the decease of cither, may we! come from Virginia, and of placing one of her dele- 
vot rejoice in it as.a coincidence not less happy than} gation at the head of the committee, was to engage 
wonderful, that they both placidjy died on the 50th | the hearty co-operation of that great state in the work 
anniversary of the Declaration of independence, and | of indepevdence. By the committee who were ap- 
ata. moment when millions were joyously celebrat-/ pointed on the subject of a separation from the mo- 
ing that great act which they were so conspicuous in | ther country, Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Adams were ap- 
performing? Indeed, there is something so strange | pointed a sub-committee to frame a declaration of 
in it that we hardly know how to reconcie the faci | independence. The draft reported, was that of Mr. 
vy the common doctrine of chances. | Jefferson, aud he has deservedly received great cre- 
We shall now proceed to insert brief sketches of | dit for it. - But those who consider how much easier 
the lives of the illustrious dead, and to notice some | jt is to draft a report than to procure its passage and 
of the honors paid to their memory—to which addi-| adoption, and who reflect that Mr. Jeflerson never 
| — | spoke in public, and that John Adams was the bold 
' *When this letter was inserted in the Reaister, 1 | and daring spirit of the congress of 1776, and the elo- 
queried the date, because of the then youthfulpess of | quent advocate of its boldest measures, cannot fail to 
Mr. Adams—but it has since been made positively }award him the highest honor which the adoption of 
known to me that it was written in 1755; and, really, /that declaration could confer. From the declaration 
it is an cxtracrdinary letter for a youth to have writ- | of independence until the peace, Mr. Adams was 


tn employed in the same glorious cause. Whiist Wash: 
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ington, at the head of our armies, was fighting the 
patties of liberty, and defending our country from the 
ravages of the enemy, Adams was employed in a ser- 
vice less brilliant, but scarcely less important. 
Through the whole war, he was exerting his talents 
ut the various courts of Europe, to obtain loans and 
ulliances, and every succour to sustain our armies 
and the cause of liberty and our independence. Nor 
did his labors cease until he had accomplished every 
object for which he was sent abroad, nor until he 
had sealed our independence by a treaty of peace, 
which he signed with Great Britain. 

Immediately after the treaty of peace, he was ap- 
pointed ambassador to Great Britain—on the adop- 
tion of the constitution, he was elected first vice pre- 
sident of the United States. During the whole pe- 
riod of the presidency of Washington, Mr. Adams 
Was vice president. He was as uniformly consulted 
by Washington as though he had been a member of 
lis cabinet, on all important questions. On the 
death of Washington, Mre Adams was elected his 
successor. 

During the administration of Mr. Adams, party 
spirit raged without restraint. Too independent 
himself to wear the trammels of either party, he was 
warmly supported by neither. Too open for conceal- 
ment, and perfectly void of guile and intrigue, he 
practised no arts to secure himselfin power. Atthe 
¢xpiration of his first term, Mr. Jetlerson, the candi- 
date of the republican pasty, and his successful com- 
petitor, received four votes more than Mr. Adams. 
Mr. Adams then retired to private life at his seatin 
Quincy. 

When the foreign aspect of our country became 
clouded, and difficulties overshadowed it, he came 
forth the warmest advocate of the rights of the coun- 
ury, and of those measures of the administration cal- 
culated to sustain them. Wis letter in defence of our 
seamen against foreign impressment, is one of the 
ablest and most irresistiblé arguments in the En- 
glish language. So satisfied were those who had 
been politically opposed to him, of his merits and 
services, that he was selected by the republicans of 
Slassachusetts, as their candidate for governor, on 
the death of gov. Sullivan—but he declined again en- 
tering into public life. He was one of the electors, 
and president of the electoral college, when Mr. 
Monroe was elected president of the U. States. Hav- 
ing been the principal draftsman of the constitution 
of this state, when the convention was called to 
amend itin 1820, he was unanimously elected their 
president. On his declining this honor, unanimous 
resolutions were passed by this great assembly of five 
hundred, selected from all parties, expressive of 
their exalted sense of his merits and public services, 

The private character of president Adams was per- 
jeetly pure, unsuilied and unstained. ‘There was no 
Christian or moral duty which he did net fulfil— 
the kindest of husbands and the best of fathers. To 
the excellent precepts and education which he gave 
his children, the nation are, undoubtedly, indebted 
for having, at this time, at their head his eldest son. 

President Adams was serene and tranquil to the 
last. Conscious of having performed his duty, and 
of a life well spent and devoted to his country, the 
blasts of calumny which assailed his declining years 
never rufiled the serenity of his mind. He regarded 
them as little as the troubied elemients, tor he knew 
thatiike them they Would soon subside, and that thei 
every thing would be hike his own bosom, peace and 
sunshine. To say that he had weak posnts and for- 
bles, is but to say tnat he was aman. Buthis defects 
were those of a bold and daring spirit, an open, ge- 
nerous and confiding heart. He knew no guile and 
he feared none. Llaving no selfish purposes to an- 
swer, he practised no arts toeffect them. Atthe age 
of ninety, at the completion of a half century from 


the commencement of that revolution he had bv ea so 
instrumental in effecting, he sunk by gradual decay 
into the arms of death. He lived to see his country’s 
liberties placed on a firm and immoveable ‘basis, and 
the light of liberty which she diffused enlightening 
the whole earth. 





FROM THE RICHMOND ENQUIRER. 

Thomas Jeflerson was born on the 2d of April, 
1743, in the county of Albemarle, at Shadweil, a 
country seat which now belongs to his grandson, 
within a short distance of Monticello, and within half 
a mile of his Rivanna mills. We was, of course, in 
the $4th year of his age. He received the highest 
honors at the college of William and Mary; and 
studied the law under the celebrated George Wythe, 
late chancellor of Virginia. Before he had attained 
his 25th year, he was.a distinguished member of the 
Virginia legislature, and took an active part in all the 
measures which they adopted in opposition to the 
usurpations of Great Britain. In 1775, he is said to 
have been (he author of the protest against the pro- 
positions of Lord North. He was subsequently trans - 
ferred to the general congress at Philadelphia, where 
he distinguished himself by the firmness of his senti- 
ments, and the energy of his compositions. Of these 
qualifications no other evidence could be required 
than the imperishable document which declared us 
‘free, sovereign and independent states.”? 


--—- 


From 1777 to 79, (for certain portions of those 
years), he was occupied with Wythe and Pendleton, 
in revising the laws of Virginia. In 1779, he succeed- 
ed Patrick Henry as governor of the state. In 1781, 
he composed his ‘‘notes on Virginia; than which no 
work of equal dimensions Iras ever attained to great- 
er reputation. In the summer of 1782, he. was in 
congress at the moment when the Virginia legislature 





were framing a state constitution. The draft of the 
instrument, which he transmitted on that occasion, 
was not received till the day when the committee 
were to report the result of theirJabors. They were 
so much pleased with his preamble, that they adopt- 
ed it as a part of their report; so, “that as itis now 
well understood, our bill of rights and the constitu- 
tion were from the pen of George Mason; the pream- 
ble was T. Jeflerson’s. In 1784, he left the United 
States, being associated in a plenipotentiary commis- 
sion with Franklin ax»d Adams, addressed to the se- 
veral powers of Europe, for the purpose of conclud- 
ing treaties of commerce. In October, 1789, he ob- 
tained leave to return home; and.on his arrival was 
made the first secretary of state under general Wast- 
ington. His correspondence with the French and 
English ministers is a proud monument of his genius; 





he alternately rebuked the cold cunning of Liston 
}and the rash ardour of Genet. His reports on mo- 


| ney and weights and measures; on the fisheries, and 
|on the restrictions of commerce, are ample attesta- ¢ 


| tations of the enlarged views of the philosopher and 
‘ihe financier. 


In 1797, be was elected vice-president; and four 
‘years afier, president of the United States. For eight 
‘years he conducted the government with a strength 
of talent, a purity of purposes, a respect to constitu- 
| tional principles, which might serve as a mode] to his 
isuecessors. Llis acquisiton of Louisiana alone, now 
calls down the loudest praises from every one. 


But what is deficient in the preceding narrative 
must be made up from acurious and authentic me- 
moir, now laying before us in the hand writing of Mr. 
Jefferson. He was called ov by a particular occa- 
sion to state some of the circumstances and services 
of his life—and from this curious document, for 
which we are indebted to the kindness of a friend, 
we lay the following extract before our resders: It 
| furpishes some information, in that touching style for 
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Whit te author was so remarkable, which, now 
that the great man has descended to his tomb, it may 
not be improper to lay before the public. 

“I came of age in 1764, and was soon put into the 
nomination of justices of the county in which I live, 
and at the first election following, I became one of 
its representatives in the legislature. 

I was thence sent to the old congress. 

Then employed two years with Mr. Pendleton and 
Mr. Wythe, on the revisal and reduction to a single 
code, of the whole body of the British statutes, the 
acts of our assembly, and certain parts of the com- 
mon law. 

Then elected governor. 

Next tothe legislature, and to congress again. 

Sent to Europe as minister plenipotentiary. 

Appointed secretary of state to the new govern- 
ment, 

Elected vice president and president. 

And lastly, a visitor and rector of the university. 

In these different offices, with scarely an interval 
between them, I have been in the public service now 
61 years, and during the far greater part of the time, 
in foreign countries, or in other states. 

If legislative services are worth mentioning, and 
the stamp of liberality and equatity which was ne- 
cessary to be impressed on our Jaws, in the first crisis 
of our birth as a nation, was of any value, they will 
find that many of the leading and important laws of 
that day, were prepared by myself, and carried chief- 
ly by my efforts, supported, indeed, by able and faith- 
ful coadjutors. 

The prohibition of the further importation of slaves 
was the first of these measures in time. 

This was followed by the abolition of entails, 
which broke up the hereditary and high-handed aris- 
tocracy, which, by accumulating immense masses of 
property in single lines of family, had divided our 
country into two distinct orders of nobles and ple- 
bians. 

But, further to complete the equality among our 
citizens, so essential to the maintenance of republi- 
can government, it was necessary to abolish the prin- 
ciple of primogeniture: 1 drew the law of descents, 
giving equal inheritance to sons and daughters, which 
made a part of the revised code. 

The attack on the establishment of a dominant re- 
ligion, was first made by myself. It could be carried 
at first, only by suspension of salaries for one year, 
by battling it again at the next session for another 
year, and so, from year to year, until the public mind 
was ripened for the bill for establishing religious free- 
dom, which I had prepared for the revised code also. 
This was, at length, established permanently, and by 
the efforts chiefly of Mr. Madison, being myself in 
Kurope at the time that work was brought forward. 

1 think I might add the establishment of our uni- 
versity. My residence in the vicinity threw of course 
on me the chief burthen of the enterprise, as well of 
the buildings, as of the general organization and care 
of the whole. The effect of this institution on the fu- 
ture fame, fortune and prosperity of our country, can 
as yet be seen butat a distance. But an hundred 
well educated youths, which it will turn out annually, 
and, ere long, will fill all its offices with men of su- 
perior qualifications, and raise it from its humbie 
state to an eminence among its associates, which it 
has never yet known, no, not in its brightest days.— 
Those now on tne theatre of affairs, will enjoy the 
ineffable happiness of seeing themselves succeeded 
by sons of a grade of science, beyond their own ken. 
Our sister states will also be repairing to the same 
fountains of instruction will bring hither their genius 
to be kindled at our fire, and will carry back the fra- 
ternal affections, which, nourished by the same Alma 
Mater, will knit us to them by the indissoluble bonds 


7 





of early personal friendships. The good Old Domin- 


> 
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ion, the blessed mother of us all, will then raise her 
head with pride among the nations, will present to 
them that splendour of genius, which she has ever 
possessed, but has too long suffered to rest unculti- 
vated and unknown, and will become a centre of ral- 
liance to thestates, whose youths she has instructed, 
and, as it were, adopted. 

I claim some share in the merit of this great work 
of regeneration. My whole labors, now for many 
years, have been devoted to it, and I stand pledged 
to follow it up, through the remnant of life remain- 
ing to me.””* 

TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT TO MR. JEFFERSON. 
DEPARTMENT OF WAR, July ith, 1826. 

The president, with deep regret, announces to the 
army, that it has pleased the Disposer of all haman 
events, in whose hands are the issues of life, to re- 
move from the scene of earthly existence, our illus- 
trious and venerated fellow citizen, Tuomas JEFreR- 
SON. 

This dispensation of Divine Providence, afflicting 
to us, but the consummation of glory to him, occur- 
red on the fourth of the present month—on the fifti- 
eth anniversary of that independence, the declara- 
tion of which, emanating from his mind, at once pro- 
claimed the birth of a free nation, and offered mo- 
tives of hope and consolation to the whole family of 
man. Sharing in the grief, which every heart must 
feel for so heavy and afflicting a public loss, and de- 
sirous to express his high sense of the vast debt of 
gratitude which is due to the virtues, talents and ever- 
memorable seryices of the illustrious deceased, the 
president directs that funeral honors be paid to him 
at all the military stations, and that the officers of the 
army Wear crape on the left arm, by way of mourn- 
ing, for six months. 

Major general Brown will give the necessary or- 
ders for carrying into effect the foregoing directions. 

James Barsour. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, July 7th, 1826. 

General order—The president of the United States, 
with the deepest solicitude and sympathy, directs that 
the death of Tuomas Jerrenson be announced to the 
navy and the marine corps, and that they unite with 
their fellow-citizens in manifesting their sensibility 
at the bereavement sustained in the departure of this 
venerable patriarch of the revolution, who is render- 
ed so illustrious by his talents, his virtues, his servi- 
ces, and the honors which his country has bestowed 
upon him. 

He died at Monticello, about one o’clo¢k, on the 


fiftieth anniversary of the declaration of our national. 


independence. 

Funeral honors will be paid to him at each of the 
navy yards, and al] the public vessels in commission, 
by firing twenty-one minute-guns, at 12 o’clock on 
the day after this order is received, and by wearing 
their flags half-mast for one week; and by the ofli- 
cers of the navy and of the marine corps wearing 
crape on the leftarm for six months. 

SamL. L, SourHarp. 

The public offices at Washington were closed on 
Saturday last, in respect to the memory of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, and no public business was transacted. 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Richmond, Va. 6th July, 1826. 
Present, the governor and members of the council 
of state. , 

Whereas, it is made known tothe executive depart- 

ment, that Tuomas Jerrerson, the distinguished be- 


—_— 





*We have some reasons to hope, that Mr. Jefferson 


has left behind him a pretty considerable memoir on 
his own life and times. 
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nefactor of his country, departed this life on the 4th; 
instant—and this department being impressed witha 
deep sense of the great loss which Virginia, the union 
and the world at large, has sustained in the death of 


this philosopher, statesman, patriot and philanthro-| 


pist: and whereas, a sense of what we owe to the 
present and ail future generations, and not merely a 
regard to our own feeling, which, of themselves, 
would prompt to the measure-—requires, at the hands 
of this department, a manifestation by all means in 
its power, of respect for the memory of one, whose 
whole life has been passed in unceasing devotion to! 
the advancement of human happiness, and the estab- 
lishment of liberty on a sure and Jasting foundation. 

Inspired by these sentiments, and impressed with 
the regret which the occasion is so well calculated to 
produce—We, the governor and council of the state 
of Virginia, do resolve as follows: 

Ist. That the hall of the house of delegates, the se- 
nate chamber, and the executive chamber, be hung 
in mourning, together with the main entrance into the 
capitol. . 

2nd. That the bell, in the guard-house, be tolled 
throughout the day. 

3rd. That minute-guns be fired from one hour 
of the sun this day, until the going down of the same. 

4th. That we will wear badges of mourning for one 
month—and that we recommend the same to ail offi- 
cers of the government. 

5th. That we will cheerfully unite with our fellow- 
citizens, in any other measures manifesting respect 
and veneration for the memory of the deceased. 

Resolutions have been unanimously passed by both 
boards of the city council of Washington, directing 
the members of the corporation to wear crape on the 
left arm for thirty days, and requesting and empow- 
ering the mayor to take such steps as may be proper 
to manifest the sorrow of the city for the death, and 
its respect for the memory of its earliest friend, Tuo- 
MAS JEFFERSON. — 

On the arrival of the mail bringing intelligence of 
the death of Thomas Jefferson, the court of appeals 
of the western shore of Maryland, at the time in ses- 
sion at Annapolis, suspended further proceedings, 
and immediately adjourned for the day. 

After the ceremonies in the capitol, at Washington, 
on the 4th of July, Mr. Barbour, secretary of war, 
rose, and pronounced a splendid eulogiuin on the 
character and services of Mr. Jerrerson, and pro- 
posed thata subscription should be immediately made 
for his relief. He was followed by Mr. Rush, secre-' 
tary of the treasury, who made a brief but very chaste 
and appropriate address in support of the proposition 
—which was immediately carried into effect, and the 
paper, after being signed by the president and several 
others, was so disposed of that all might have an op- 
portunity of assisting Mr.J. who, however,at that time, 
had ceased to be troubled with the concerns of this 
world. We shall preserve those addresses. On the Sth 
inst. a public meeting of the citizens of Washington 
was heid, and several resolutions passed; among them 
one to request that a chaplain of congress would 
deliver a funeral sermon in the capitol on Sunday, 
the 16th inst. and another to wear the usual badge of 
mourning, for thirty days, &c. 

A public meeting of the citizens of Richmond was 
held at the capitol of the commonwealth on the 7th 
July, Joseph Tate, mayor, in the chair, and Tho- 
mas Ritchie, secretary. Mr. A. Stevenson, represen- 
tative of the district in congress, addressed the 
chair and the people, with the happiest effect, and 
a funeral procession was agreed upon; and that the 
governor of the state, John ‘Fyler, should be request- 





ed to pronounce the funerai oration. 


University or Vineinia, July 5, 1826. 

At a meeting of the faculty, the following pream- 
ble and resolutions were offered by Mr. Tucker, and 
unanimously adopted by the members present: 

The facnity of the university of Virginia, deeply 
lamenting the death of their distinguished rector, 
Thomas Jefferson, late president of the United States, 
who, on the fiftieth anniversary of that declaration 
of independence which he himself had penned, ter- 
minated a long and well-spent life, feel themselves 
impelled to record this testimony of their exalted re- 
spect for his talents, admiration for his virtues and 
grateful sense of hiskindness and attentions to them- 
selves. . 

They forbear to dwell on the public services of this 
illustrious man. The ability and fidelity with which 
he discharged the various duties of legislator, states- 
man, diplomatist, and, at length, of chief magistrate 
of the nation—his incorruptible integrity, his unwa- 
vering attachment to public economy, peace and the 
principles of civil liberty, are interwoven in the his- 
tory of his country, and constitute one of its brightest 
pages. By the very remarkable fact of his death on 
the 4th of July, his fame is yet more indissolubly as- 
sociated with the most memorable event in American 
annals. But they feel themselves more especially 
called upon to notice this melancholy occurrence in 
relation to the institution of which they are members, 
and of which he was substantially the founder: for 
his genius suggested the plan; his patience and un- 
wearied assiduity combatted every prejudice; and his 
efforts, after having overcome all opposition, were ex- 
tended to its course of instruction, the laws for its go- 
vernment, and the minutest details of its regulation 
and police. How much is the merit of these exer- 
tions enhanced when it is recollected that they were 
made by one who had been elevated to the highest 
distinetion his country could bestow, and who had 
already reached the ordinary term of human life— 
that thus, full of years and of honors, he disinterest- 
edly labored to benefit his native state, with a dili- 
gence and zeal that would have signalized the most 
fervid career of youthful ambition! The loss of 
such a patron cannot but be greatly felt by this rising 
institution, whether we regard the estimation in which 
he was held throughout the union, the proximity of 
his residence to the university, or, above all, his en- 
tire devotion to its interests, continually augmented by 
seeing his fondest anticipations of its success in a 
course of rapid fulfilment. But, tothe members of 
the faculty, his loss is irreparable: for they have all 
personally experienced his accommodating spirit, his 
liberal hospitality, his kind offices on every oceasion; 
they have all been instructed and delighted with the 
rare and versatile powers of that intellect which 
time had enriched with facts without detracting from 
its lustre, and been charmed with those inimitable 
manners which, dictated by delicacy and benevo- 
lence, mere rules can never teach. , 

Resolved, therefore, That the faculty, in testimony 
of their respect for the memory of Thomas Jefferson, 
their jate rector, do wear crape on the Ieft arm for 
the space of two months. 

Resolved, That while, in conformity with his last 
instructions, that he should be ‘“burred without any 
pomp or ceremony whatever,” they avoid any more 
formal or ostentatious demonstration of their feelings, 
the members do, individually, attend his interment 
at the family burying place. 

Rosircy DunGLison, 
Chairman of the faculty. 
Charles Bonnycastle, sec. pro. tem. 





TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT TO Mr. ADAMS 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
In council, July 5, 1826 —His excellency the go- 
vernor, having announced to the council that he has 
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this morning received the melancholy intelligence of ; 
the decease of the venerable JOHN ADAMS, former 
adipion of the United States, and one of the three 
ast surviving signers of the Declaration of.Tndepen- 
dence, who departed this life yesterday afternoon, at 
his residence in Quincy: © ; . 

Resolved, That the supreme executive of the com- 
monwealth, in testimony of the deep sense entertain- 
ed by them of the eminent public usefulness and 
private worth of the deceased, one of the most dis- 
tinguished patriots of the revolution and founders | 
of American ‘liberty, will, in their official capacity, 
attend the funeral obsequies of. the late Mr. John 
Adams, on Friday next, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

A true copy of record. - Attest,. 


Eowarv D. Bangs, secretary. 
o 


Heap Quarters, Boston, July 5, 1826. 
Genera! Orders—tlis excellency the commander in 
chief, having been informed that John Adams, one 
of the signers of the declaration of American Inde- 
pendence, and a former president of the United 
States, departed this life yesterday afternoon, while 
his fellow citizens were commemorating the jubilee 





Ee 
. 
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a prophetic eye, he looked through the impending dif- 
ficulties of the revolution, and foretold with what de- 
monstrations of joy the anniversary of the birth-day 
of American freedom would be hailed. He was per- 
mitted to beliold the verification of his prophecy, and 
died, as did Jerrerson, on the day of the jubilee. 

A coincidence of circumstances so wonderful, gives 
confidence to the belief that the patriotic efforts of 
these illustrious men were heaven-directed, and fur- 
nishes a new seal to the hope, that the prosperity of 
these states is under the special protection of a kind 
Providence. poets 

The secretary of war directs that the same funeral 
honors be paid vy the army to the memory of the de- 
ceased, a3 by the order of the 7th instant were di- 
rected to be paid to Thomas Jerrerson, and the same 
token of mourning be worn. 

Major general Brown is charged with the execu- 
tion of this order. JAMES BARBOUR. 

Navy DepartMENt, July 10th, 1826. 

General order. It has become the painful duty of 
the department to announce to the navy and marine 
corps the death of another venerated patriarch of the 


of that glorious event; deeply impressed with the | revolution, signer of the declaration of independence 
obligation which the long and distinguished services | and former president of the United States; whose ta- 
of the deceased have imposed on all posterity to ho- | lents, virtues, services, and public honors, demand an 
nor his memory, emulate his patriotism, imitate his, expression of national respect and national sorrow. 
virtues; Orders that minute.guns be fired in front of| Jonn Apams died at Quincy, about six o’clock on 
the state house in Boston, from twelve to one o’clock | the 4th day of the present month, the fiftieth anni- 
this day; and, at Quincy, on Friday afternoon, dur- | versary of national independence. 

ing the performance of the funeral obsequies. The same funeral honors will be paid to him which 

Major general Crane is charged with the execution! were directed to be paid to Tuomas Jerrenson, by 
of this order. By his excellency’s command. | the general order of the 7th instant. 

PP Leak ) . SAML. L. SOUTHARD. 
‘CITY OF BOSTON. — 

Ata meeting of the board of aldermen, on Wed- | FROM THE BOSTON CENTINEL OF JULY 8. 
nesday, July Sth, 1826, at 6 o’clock, A. M. Interment of Mr Adams. 

This board having received notice of the afflictive! Agreeably to arrangements made, the remains of 
dispensation of Divine Providence, in the death of the hon. JOHN ADAMS were entombed yesterday 
the hon. JOHN ADAMS—thereupon |afternoon, at Quincy, with every token of venera- 

Resolved, That aldermen Bellows, Marshall, Welch, | tion, respect and affection. 

Oliver and Loring, with such as the common coun-| An immense body of citizens assembled from va- 
eil may join, be a committee to consider and adopt rious parts of the state. Several earriages were 
such measures as they may.deem expedient to ex- | from Salem, and more remote towns. 

press the sense of the eminent worth and public ser-| A corps of artillery, stationed on Mount Wallaston, 
vices of the deceased, entertained by the citizens of fred minute guns, during the whole time of the fu- 
Boston, in common with their fellow citizens-of the | neral service and severa! similar tokens of respect 
United States; and also their sorrow at this bercave- | were heard in the adjoining towns; the bells of which 





ment, which has deprived this state of one of its | 
most honored and cherished sons, and the American | 
nation of a most ancient patriot and distinguished | 
stalesinan. 

Resolve, That, the mayor be requested to call a/| 
meeting of the common council, for a concurrence | 
in the above vote, as soon after communication with | 
the family ofthe deceased as may be deemed expe- | 


dient. 


Resolved, That on account of this melancholy event 
the bells of the city be forthwith tolled one hour. 
A true copy from record. Attest 

S. F. M’Cueary, city clerk. 

The president of the United States, being inform- 
ed of the iilness of his venerated father, immediately 
prepared to pay him a last visit—and on his journey, 
on Sunday last at the Waterloo inn, 12 miles south 
of Baltimore, was first told of the decease of the 
patriarch. He proceeded east in the steam boat of 
the evening. — 

DEPARTMENT OF WAR, July 10th, 1826. 

It has become the painful duty of the secretary of 
war to announce to the army the death of another dis- 
tinguished and venerated citizen. Joun Apams de- 
paried this life on the 4th of this month. Like his 
compatriot Jerrerson, he aided in drawing and ably 





gupportivg the declaration of independence. With 


were tolled, and the tags on various gun-houses, &e. 
were hoisted half-staff. 
The relatives of the deceased, the societies, and 
others, assembled at the late president’s mansion. 
The citizens of Quincey met in the town-hall, organ- 
ized, and moved in a body tothe vicinity of the man- 
sion house, when, avout 4 o’clock, the funeral pro- 
cession was formed, uuder the direction of several 
marshals, composed of gentlemen of Quincy. 
Order of procession. 
Marshal. 
Citizens of Quincy. 
Undertaker. 
Pali bearers, Pall bearers. 
Judge Davis. 
President Kirkland. 
Governor Lincoln. 


Hon. Mr. Greenleaf. © 
Judge Story. ° 
Lt. gov. Winthrop. 
Male relatives. 
Members of honorable council. 
Senators. 
Speaker and members of the house of represen= 
tatives. 
Secretary and treasurer. 
Hon. Messrs. Lioyd, Silsbee, Webster, Crownin- 
shield, Bailey and Everett. 
Mayor, Aldermen and common council of Boston. 
City auditor, clerk and marshal. 
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Professors 
and other oflicers of the university. 
Members of the Cincinnati. 

Clergy of a large number of towns. 
United States navy and army ollicers. 
Militia ollicers. 

United States civil officers. 
Strangers. 

Citizens of the towns in the vicinity of Quincy. 
Twelve mourning coaches, with female relatives, 
closed the procession. 


The procession was of great length. When the 


‘ 


has been called to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of recording in their journals, expressions of 
the feelings of the corporation of Baltimore, on this 
very extraordinary and solemn occasion, and to re- 
commend to the citizens the manner in which respect 
to the memories of the lamented compatriots Adams 
and Jefferson, may be most suitably demonstraied. 

Ihave the honer to transmit to the council, an ap- 
propriate note from the youths of Ballimore. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Joun MontTGomMery, mayor. 





A joint committee was immediately raised to take 


front arrived at the meeting house, the ciizens of | into consideration the best manner in which the re- 


Quincy opened ranks, while the corpse, the relatives, | spect of the people of Baltimore might be shown for 
and others, entered the church, the pulpit and the memory of the deceased, when the council ad- 


galleries of which were dressed in mourning. 
house was thronged. 


The services commenced and closed with anthems. | 
The rev. Mr. Whitney, pastor of the society, addres- | solutions respectful to the memory of the deceased, 


The | journed until Thursday. to allow time to consider 


and arrange the proceeding. 
And on Thursday the council agreed to certain re- 


sed the Throne of Grace in prayer, and delivered an | and providing for a civil and military procession and 


impressive sermon, in which he gave a summary of | 


the eminent services, distinguished talents, amiable 
Jife, and Christian virtues of his venerated parishouer. 

The body was then borne to the burial ground, 
and deposited in the family tomb. 





TESTIMONIES OF RESPECT TO Lorn. 

The court of general sessions of the peace, at New 
York, being at the same moment of time informed 
of the decease of Joun Apams and Tuomas Jerrer- 
SON, immediately adjourned. 

The city council of Ballimore having met, at the 
summons of the mayor, on Monday last, received 
the following communication: 

Mayor’s OFFICE, 10th July, 1826. 

The first and second branches of the city council. 


funeral oration. The venerable gen. Samuel Smith 
was appointed to deliver the oration. 


The city council of New York met on the Sth of 
July and adopied the following preamble—** Whereas, 
this common council has received intelligence of the 
decease of those venerable patriots of the revolution, 
John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, who having been 
permitted, by Divine Providence, to survive the age 
usually allotted to man, to witness the fiftieth anni- 





| 


| versary of the day on which they signed the Declara- 


tion of Independence; and after having contributed, 
in an eminent degree, to maintain and enforce its 
glorious principles, did, on (nat day, full of years and 
honors, close their illusirigus -cur + 

Then fullow resolutions—‘hat the chamber be 
put inte mourning—thet che bells of the several 


Gentlenen—Two of the three last surviving signers| churehes be tu!led on the 12th inst. during certain 


of the declaration of American independence, having | 


finished the vast work destined them todo, under an 
ali-wise Providence, have ceased from their labors, 
and entered into their rest. - Two more of the signa- 
lized revolufionary worthies and illustrious states- 
men are numbered with the dead. 


of breaking their country’s shackles—on the 4th of 
duly, 1825, they were united in death. Overruling 
wisdom in a most remarkable manner has thus iden- 


? On the 4th of! 
duly, 1776, they were united in the memorable act | 


hours—that the flag of the city and of the shipping 
be hoisted half-mast—that a procession should be 
formed and an address delivered, to request the dif- 
ferent officiating clergymen to notice the remarkable 
dispensation of Divine Providence, on Sunday the 
16th, that two. of the Hiustrious signers of the De- 
claration of ludepe:dence died on its fiftieth anni- 
versary—and that the mayor be requested to com- 
mynicate the preceding resojutions to the, families 
of the late John Adams and ‘Thomas Jeflerson, 





iihed Uiem with the birth day of our independence; Ge and to express the deep sense entertained -by the 
fourth of July,down to the latest posterity tnrough- |} common council of the exaited worth and emment 


outthe wide extent of our country, will mever be 
celebrated, but these-veneravie sages and patriots 
wiil in it be particularly and gratefully remembered, 
From the commencement of their political career, is 
it too much to say of each, that public character and 
individual interests were absorbed in devotion to 
public good—seifisn considerations extinguished and 
love of country the predominant principle of action— 
personal likes and dislikes annihilated, and, in the 
impressive language of the sage of Monticello, “we 
are all Federalists, we are all republicans.” 


| services of these illustrious individuals, and that we 
sincerely sympathise on this melancholy. occasion 
in the loss which they and our couniry have sustained, 

GENERAL ORDERS. | 

ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 

Washington, 11th July, 1826, 

The general-in-chief has received from the depart- 
ment of war the following orders: 
[ Here follow the orders issued by the secretary of war— 





Rut if, inserted above | 
in their day, political distinctions did actually exist, | 


Never has it fallen to the lot of a commander ta 


43 it too much to express a hope that they may! announce to any army such an event as now calis 


now be buried forever, and that we are all Ameri- | 


cans, Ought to be our only designation and pride. 
The energies of those disinterested patriots steadily 
engaged in the public service have contributed large 
ly to the general welfare, and,(melancholy reflection), 
in the instance of the illustrious author and penman 
of the Declaration of Independence, his attention to 
public duties have left penoyless his descendants: but 
general Latayette furnishes ample testimony that the 
Americau republic is not ungrateful. It has been 
considered, that these national benefactors and virtu- 
ous and enlighteaes statesmen and philanthropists, 
ought not to pass into the silent tomb without par- 
ticular notice—tuerefore a meeting of the coupcil 


forth the mingled grief and astonishment of this re- 
public: never, since history first wrote the record of 
time, bas one day thus mingled every triumph:nt with, 
every tender emotion, and consecrated a nation’s 
| joy, by blending it with the most sacred of sorrows, 
Yes, soldiers, in one day—almost in the same hour, 
have two of the founders of the republic, the patri- 
archs of liberty, closed their services to social man, 
after beholding them crowned with the richest and 
most unlimited success. United in their end, as th 

had been in their highest aim—their toils completed 
—their hopes surpassed—their honors full—and the 
dearest wish of their bosoms gratified in death—they 
closed their eyes in patriot ecstacy, amidst the graty-, 
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Jations and thanksgivings of a people, on all, on every 
individual of whom they had conferred the best of 
all earthly benefits. 

Such men need no trophies; they ask no splendid 
mausoleum. We are their monument, their mausoleum 
is their country; and her growing prosperity the 
amaranthine wreath that time shall place over their 
dust. Well may the genius of the republic mourn. 
If she turns her eyes in one direction, she beholds the 
hall where Jerrerson wrote the charter of her rights: 
if in another, she sees the city where Apams kind- 
Jed the fires of the revolution. To no period of our 
history, to no department of our affairs, can she di- 
rect her views, and not meet the multiplied memo- 
rials of her loss, and of their glory. 

At the grave of such men envy dies, and party ani- 
mMosity blushes while she quenches her fires. If sci- 
ence and philosophy lament their enthusiastic votary 
in the halls of Monticello, philanthropy and elo- 
quence weep, with no less reason, in the retirement 
of Quincy. And when, hereafter, the stranger, per- 
forming his pilgrimage to the land of freedom, shall 
ask for the monument of Jerrerson, his inquiring 
eye may be directed to the dome of that temple of 
learning, the university of his native state—the last 
labor of his untiring mind—the latest, and the favo- 
rite gift of a patriot to his country. 

Bereaved, yet happy America! mourning, yet 
highly favored country! too happy, ifevery son whose 
Joss shall demand thy tears can tlus soothe thy sor- 
row by a legacy of fame. 

The army of tke United States, devoted to the ser- 
vice of the country, and honoring ail who are alike 
devoted, whether in the cabinet or the field, will fecl 
an honorable and a melancholy pride in obeying this 
order. Let the officers then wear the badge of 
mourning; the poor emblem of a sorrow which words 
cannot express, but which freemen must ever feel 
while contemplating the graves of the venerated fa- 
thers of the republic. 

Tuesday, succeeding the arrival of this order at 
each military station, shall be a day of rest: 

The national flag shall wave at half mast. 

At early dawn thirteen guns shall be fired, and at 
Y¥ntervals of thirty minutes between the rising and 
setting sun, 3 single cannon will be discharged — 

And, at the close of the day, twenty-four rounds. 

By command of major general Brown. 

R. Jowes, Adj. gen. 

The American Philosophical society, at Philadel- 
phia, held a meeting on the Sth July, P. S. Dupon- 
¢eau in the chair, and, on the motion of Dr. R. M. 
Patterson, passed a number of resolutions in honor 
of the memory of their former president, Mr. Jer- 
FERSON, and of their illustrious associate, Mr. ADAams. 





THE LATE ANNIVERSARY Was duly and generally ob- 
served, and, at many places, with more than asual 
magnificence and respect. At New York, the jubilee 
was celebrated with much pomp and ceremony, and 
chiefly at the public expense. 

Among the invited guests to the corporation dinner, 
was the right rev. bishop Hobart, who, on being call- 
ed upon by the mayor, to ask a blessing, rose and ad- 
dressed the Throne of Grace as follows: 

“Almighty God, we adore thee as the dispenser of 
all good, and the ruler of the universe; and we mag- 
nify thy name for the exalted privileges with which 
thou hast distinguished us among the nations of the 
earth. Atthy command, a stated revolution of time 
was consecrated as the jubilee of liberty by the peo- 
ple of old. Accept, we beseech thee, the homage, 
which on this day, that completes the 50th year of our 
independence as a nation, ascends from the hearts 
and the voices of the millions of freemen who enjoy 
this fair land and this goodly heritage which thou hast 


a 


bestowed. Under thy guardian providence, thou 
Lord of Hosts, have we advanced with unparalleled 
rapidity in the career of glory, prosperity and hap- 
piness, fostered by those free institutions which were 
planned by the wisdom and won by the valor of our 
fathers, some of whom still linger among us, full of 
years and full of honors, blessed with our grateful 
recollections. Let the lively demonstrations of joy, 
which mark this day as the jubilee of the people, be 
chastened with holy dignity and sobriety, and accom- 
panied with submission to the laws; so that thy favor 
may be continued and the inestimable blessings of 
civil and religious freedom perpetuated to the last 
generations. Grant especially we beseech thee, that 
by thy Providence and grace we may all be fitted for 
uniting, when the revolutions of time have ceased, in 
that spiritual jubilee, which through the age of eter- 
nity will be eelebrated by the redeemed of mankind, 
restored by thy favor from the bondage of error and 
sin, into the glorious liberty of the sons of God. On 
this day, when we commemorate the great event 
which proved to the world thata nation who wills 
it, guided and fortified by Thee, shall be free, we 
forget not the oppressed of our race in other Jands; 
and we implore Thee, Father of al! men, in thy good 
time, to send them deliverance. 


Bless now to our moderate use and thankful enjoy- 
ment, the bounties of thy hand, which filleth all 
things with good, and mercifully pardon and accept 
us, through the merits of Jesus Christ, thy Son, our 
Saviour.” 





Reminiscence. A correspondent bas handed us 
for publication, the following extract from an old 
English paper. New Bedford (Mass.) Mercury. 

‘* House ef commons, Feb. 71,1783. Mr. Hammet beg- 
ged leave to inform the house of a very recent and 
extraordinary event. The ship Bedford, capt. Meores, 
arrived in the Downs on the 3d of February, passed 
Gravesend the 4th, and was reported at the custom 
house the 6th. She was not allowed regular entry, 
until some consultations had taken place between the 
commissioners of the customs and the lords of coun- 
cil, on account of the many acts of parliament yet in 
force against the rebels in America. She is loaded 
with 487 butts of whale oil, is American built, man- 
ned wholly with American seamen, wears the rebel 
cqlors, and belongs to the island of Nantucket, in 
Mssachusetts. 


“This is the first vesse] which displayed the thir- 
teen rebellious stripes of America in any British port. 
The vessel lies at Horscleydown, a little below the 
tower, and is intended immediately to return to New 
England.” 








Mr. Gauiatrm. In the Reeister of the 24th ult. 
we gave an abstract of a sketch of the life of this 
gentleman, published by the editors of the ‘‘National 
Intelligencer.”” Some of the facts stated were de- 
nied in a Philadelphia paper, and Messrs, Gales and 
Seaton addressed a letter to him that, if in error, 
they might be corrected, to which they received the 
following reply—which is mainly inserted because of 
| the constitutional question noticed in it: 


New York, 20th June, 1826. 

| Gentlemen: I received your note of the 23d instant, 
and have since seen ihe piece in the National Intelli- 

|gencer of the 17th, which relatesto me. This would 

not have been published had I been consulted. My 

public life is fer property, but such private details 

are matters of private concern, with which the world 





has nothing to do. Whatever standing I may have ac- 
quired, I owe not to ancestors, but, under Providence, 
to the repeated marks of confidence which have, un- 
solicitec, been bestowed on me by the people and 
by the government of the United States. 





if there 
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has been any merit on my part, it is to have risen] fare is only twelve dollars, making the whole charge, 
without the aid of family connections, and, I may be} from this city te Buffalo, a distance exceeding seven 
permitted to add, without any species of intrigue. hundred miles, only twenty-one dollar's. 

On the eve of my departure, I have not time to | — 
correct some errors relative to my life, which occur} Oxp wiics. From the New York Gazette, of July 4. 
in the statement alluded to, and which are of nogreat} An old friend has furnished us with a list of the 
importance. 1 will confine myself to the point on| names of all those persons who left New York pre- 
which you have requested some information. vious to the Declaration of Independence, on the 4th 

The question respecting my eligibility to the senate | of July, 1776, that are now living, and who remained 
was purely constitutional. The constitution requires | out till the peace in 1783. 
nine years’ previous citizenship. Ihad arrivedin| The publication of these names, on THIs pay, must 
the United States in the year 1780, at the age of nine- | call up, in the bosoms of many, the most pleasurable 
teen. I did not take the oath of allegiance till the | recollections of ‘‘by-gone days.”” With this view, we 
year 1785, and I was elected to the senate in 1793. | present them to our readers. 
it was contended that I could not be considered asaj| John Jay, Nicholas Low, Comfort Sands, Robert 
citizen but from the time I had taken the oath, and, | Smith, John Pintard, Joshua Sands, Wm. W. Gilbert, 
therefore, that, having been a citizen only eight years, | Elias Nex, sen. John R. Livingston. . 
i was not eligible. It was urged, in support of my} Officers in the army. Morgan Lewis, Henry Rut- 
eligibility, 1st, that, having come a minor, pending} gers, Richard Variek, Nicholas Fish, Richard Plait, 
the revolution, I had thereby become, of course, a} Robert Troup, Jared Read, Theodosius Fowler, 
citizen: 2d, and principally, that, it having been en-| James Fairlie, Garrit Van Wagenen, John Wyley, 
acted, by the articles of confederation adopted in| Wm. Wilcocks, Timothy Hutton, Christopher Hut- 
1781; that the inhabitant of a state should be entitled | ton, Marinus Willett, Leonard Bleecker, John Van 
to all the privileges of a citizen in another state, and,) Dyke, Peter Taulman, Isa:c Nicolls, John Addams. 
it being in proof that 1 had been successively an inha-| Citizens—Charles Dickerson, Wm. Dodge, Peter 
bitant of the states of Massachusetts and Virginia} Amerman, Wm. Brower, Abraham Brower, Abrni. 
more than nine years prior to my election, | was,| E. Brower, Charles Duryee, Isaac Vredenburgh, 
from that time, entitled to the privileges ofa citizen.| Wm. Bussing, Wm. Heyer, Wm. G. Forbes, Walter 
And in order to show that this was not a fanciful con-| Seamen, Jos. Titus, Frederick Archer, Gerardus 
struction, set up to suit the occasion, that number of| Smith, Andrew Norwood, John H. Sickels, Andrew 
the Federalist was quoted, which, adopting that con-| Ten Eyck, Peter Ogilvie, Peter Cannon, Jobn Fisher, 
struction, argues that it was a defect in the articles} Jas. Vandyke, Jas. Giles, Gabriel Furman, Hen. Ten 
of confederation, which was corrected in the present} Brook, Geo. Janeway, John Bingham, Edward Pattin, 
constitution, by substituting the word citizen for that} Hen. Tiebout, Geo. Tiebout, Wm. Byvanck, Bartholo- 
of inhabitant. And this you will find to be the fact | mew Skates, Jacob Blank, sea. Jaceb Blank, fr. Ant. 
by comparing the corresponding articles in the two! Brenne, Garrit Sickels, Peter Vanderhoof, Daniel 
instruments, Vavarro, Wm. Mersevie, Wm. Bronne, Silvester 

For my part, I have always considered the question; Mersevie, Jos. Dally, Wm. Hilyer, David Wolfe, 
as doubtful, and never found fault, on that account,| Asher Pike, Joseph Jacobs, Beujamin Jacobs, Moses 
with those who took the side opposed to my eligibili-| Judah, John Burger, Cary Dunn, Walter Heyer, 
ty. In fact, the doubt arose with myself, and [ stated, | Isaac Labach, Abraham Labeck, Matthew Bolmer, 
publicly, the objection which might be raised, when] William Henry, George Harsio, William Leary, Thos. 
I was first put in nomination. It was owing to that} Arden, Anthony Post. : 
declaration of mine that the question was agitated.| Of the committee of 100, chosenin April, 1775. John 
Had, 1 been silent, no opposition would have taken} Jay, C. Sands, Wm. W. Gilbert, John Delancey, Geo, 


place. Janeway, Peter Van Skack. 
Iremain, with great regard, gentlemen, your most{ Of the convention chosen in April, 1175. John De 
obedient servant, ALBERT GALLATIN. | lancey. 





Chosen in Nov. 1775. C. Sands, John Jay. 
Masonic. We observe that, on two or three oc- Of the above named individuals, there are oné 
easions, bodies of freemasons have appeared, in full| member of congress; six of the committee of 100, 
dress, to assist in honoring the anniversary of our in-} chosen in April, 1775; twenty officers in the United 
dependence. The right of such proceedings, we sup-} States service; four merchants, and 57 citizens— 
pose, cannot be discussed; but it may be suggested, | Total 89, from 68 to $2 years of age. 
for the consideration of the concerned, whether one 
of the great and universal principles of the order, and FOREIGN NEWS. 
its general character, may not be affected by any sort] Great Britain and Ireland. In the house of lords, 
of union with matters exclusively political, however) May 25—The earl of Darnley, after alluding to what 
deserving they may be of every testimony of respect; passed on a previous evening, relative to the Greeks, 
which free men can pay them? May it not also have] stated that he believed that the conduct of the French 
a tendency to encourage a belief held in some coun-| government, as to the war between the Greeks and 
tries, that masonry interferes with the concerns of} Turks was of a piece with their conduct in regard to 
existing governments? the slave trade, as every day, ships and munitions of 
—. war were despatched from the ports of France to the . 
Trave.tixnc. The steam boat Constitution arriv-| pacha of Egypt, and under the occasional convoy of 
ed in Baltimore last week with passengers from Phila-} French corvettes. In allusion to the conduct of the 
delphia, in less than 12 hours, including stoppages. | French government in regard to the slave trade, lord 
The whole distance is about 110 miles by water and| Liverpool stated, that He thought nothing could be more 
16 by land. This boat travels at the rate of 12 miles} abominable. 
per hour, and with great apparent safety and much{ In the house of commons, on the 20th May, lord 
ease. She works with, perhaps, as little noise, or! Jolin Russel moved his resolution for the more effec- 
jar, as it is possible that a steam boat should. tual prevention of bribery and corruption, and said 
A few years ago, the stage fare from Washington | that the practices were so notorious that, if the house 
city, (says the National Journal), to New York, was{ did not not do something to check them, it would be 
twenty-five dollars. The stage and steam boat fare,} better at once to legalize the sale of votes like any 
at this day, is only nine dollars; and from New York | other commodity. Mr. Hume stated that the day 
to Buffalo, about four hundred and fifty miles, the} previous an offer of a borough was made to him for 
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#.3,000, being so much for each vote, and 1.500 to be 
spent. Sir R. Wilson mentioned that a similar com- 
munication had been forwarded to him. The num- 
ers on the division were equal; there being 62 ayes 
‘and 62 noes—the speaker gave the casting vote in 
Savor of the resolution. 


Earl Gray, it seems, was opposed to the late pro- 
position of the ministry for a temporary and restrict- 
ed suspension of thé.[almost inhuman] corn laws— 
on which the London Morning Chronicle observes: 
We have no objection to the earl of Gray ‘feeling a 
natural anxiety to preserve that property to his fami- 
dy which had been handed down to him from a long 
line of ancestors; we merely regret that his Jordship 
did not reflect how different the value of that proper- 
ty was in the hands of his ancestors from what it is 
in hisown. We happen to be well! acquainted with 
the district in which his lerdship’s estate lies, and to) 
give an idea of the high value of property there at 
this time, from what it was at-no remote period, we 
will take three agricultural parishes in his vicinity: 
in 1700, the rent of these three parishes was 1.1,768; | 
in 1794, it was 1.14,210; in 1808, it was 1.33,450—that 
is, it had increased nineteen fold in the course of a 
century. In/1700, the whole of the three parishes 
could have been purchased for 1.37,000; in 1808, 
they would have sold for 1.836,000. An English Jand- 
holder, of a century or twoago, commanded a very 
different share of the good things of this life from 
what he does now. 


Jair play, sailed out of the port. 





[The comparative value of money amounts, how- | 
ever, ought to be considered. The time has been | 
when an ox was sold in Englaud for much less than a! 
shilling. } 

The subscriptions for the relief of the poor in the 
north of England, amounted to 100,000 pounds. 


The New Times says—Report states that the popu- | 


Jace at Bolton were so rejoiced with the news of the | 
bonded grain release, that they actually embraced 
the soldiery, and cried out, ‘God save the king and | 
George Canning.” 

{The poor people hoped that their bellies might be | 
filled by—‘‘free-trade.’’] 


France. Paris, May 23. 
received from Marseilles, May 16, says, ‘‘Yesterday | 
the Truite from Alexandria, which it left the 13th of | 
April, commanded by lieut. Robillard, arrived in this, 
port with fifty-five passengers, fifty-one of whom are | 
‘Turks, Egyptians, or Arabs. These passengers have 
heen landed at the lazzaretto of this city. It was ob- 
served that three of these passengers were saluted 
hy the Truite, which fired seven guns upon their get- 
ting on board the long boat, while they were a short 
distance from the vessel. All these passengers, who, 
heing cobfined in the Jazzaretto, will, for a long time, | 
have no communication but with the officers of heaith, | 
are commended to Messrs. Louis Odier Aubert, ci-| 
tizen of Genefa. It is said there are among them | 
three persons of distinction in the service of the | 
Pacha of Egypt, one of whom is a Christian, who <4 
come to France either to negotiate a commercial 
treaty, or to make a loan, the finances of Mebemet 
Ali not being in a flourishing condition. It is known 
for certain that there are among the passengers forty 
young. men,whom the French government has sent for 
to receive their education. .It will be curious to see 
the jesuits instructing these young barbarians in 
tné Koran. Many things are said which would prove 
the excessive kindness of the ministry to their faith- 
ful ally the Pacha, if our statesmen had not already 
taken measures to destroy all belief on this bead.” 

Brazil. Intciligence of the death of the king of 
Portugal had reached Rio, by a Portuguese frigate— 
upon the receipt of which the emperor had issued 
a proclamation, setting forth his intention to remain 
jo Brazil 


A letter which we hare! 








“a 


Gloria, queen of Portugal;* and that he had given te 
that country a liberal constitution. This constitu- 
tion, it was said, would be transmitted to Portugal in a 
few days. It was reported that the emperor had 
written to his brother Don Miguel, proposing the 
union of the latter with his daughier. 

The U. S. ship Cyane sailed from Buenos Ayres 
on the 20th April,and from Monte Video on the first 
of May. Admiral Brown of the Buenos Ayrean 
squadron had made an attack upon the Brazilian fri- 
gate Imperatrice of 60 guns and 500 men, lying in the 
harbor of Monte Video. By taking an advantageous 
position under her stern, he succceded in cutting her 
to pieces, and came off with but little damage to his 
squadron. Theecommander of the’ Brazilian ship and 
100 of her men, were killed in the action, and it ie 
said would have been captured, if she had not sought 
safety under the lee of a British frigate, lying in the 
port! She had seemingly sought the-like favor from 
the U. S. ship Cyane: but capt Ellictt being fond of 
The Brazilian 
blockading squadron in the La Plata consisted of 
thirty-five sail of vessels, frigates, sloops of war, gun 
brigs, &c. , es? 2 

The English frigate Briton arrived at Rio from 
Callao, on the 23d May, having on board gencral 
Rodil, as also a large quantity of specie. 

British goods imported into Brazil, pay only 15 
percent ad val. duty—but those of the United States 
pay 24per cent. This extraimposition, together with 
British imitations of our cottons, have materially 
lessened the demand for our manufactures; no doubt, 
attempts are making to relieve us ef this odious ine- 
quality. 

Monte Video is besieged by the patriots on the land 
side, by about 1000 men, though the imperial garri- 
son amounts to between 3 and 4000. 

it appears that the Brazilian squadron attempted 


| to arrest the U. S. ship Cyane, capt. Elliott, as she 


was proceeding to Buenos Ayres—but the captain 
said tie was bound there, and would go up, and so they 
let him, though he refused to visit admiral Lobos, 
notwithstanding he was invited to seek permission 
to proceed; captain Elliott refused to send his boat 


| on Loard the vessel of 30 guns who hailed him, but 


agreed that one might be sent to him, if there was ‘tany 
thing in particular” to say, anda buat was sent. The 
Cyane was prepared for action, as all our vessels are 
when they meet with strangers, that they may ob- 
tain a warm reception, if necessary. 


The imperial squadron is wretchedly manned and 
managed. Itis said that—“when Lobos is asked why 
he does not engace Brown, he says, “Brown has 
long guns, and therefore the advantage.” ‘Why not 
run-down and grapple in with him—you would cer- 
tainly have the advantage at least of being superior in 
numbers?” *‘Ie would board me.” 


The following is a document of much interest— 
translated for the [Baltimore] American. 

Speech of his majesty the emperor of Brazil, delivered in 
the senate chamber, on the 6th of May, 1826, al the 
opening of the national assembly: 

August and most dignified representatives of the Brazilian 

nalion— 

For the second time I have the pleasure of present- 
ing myself before you, at the opening of the national 
assembly. I infinitely regret that it has not been open- 
ed on the day marked out by the constitution, after 
the government had contributed on its part as far as 
it could to avoid a postponement of the law. 

On the 12th Nov. 1823, I dissolved the constituent 
assembly, painful as it was, and from motives which 
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*fius child is said to be only ten years old—a ‘‘pre- 
cious article” for queen of Portugal and wife of her 





He atso declared his daughter Maria daj uncle!-——But such Is legitimacy. 
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ed the project of a constitution; this was accepted, 
and sworn to, and this day it is the political constitu- 
tion which reigns in this empire, and in virtue of 
which this assemb]y is re-united. 

The harmony which it is desired should exist 
among political departments, prevails in this consti- 
tution in the best possible manner. The whole em- 
pire is tranquil, except the province of Cisplatina. 
The continuation of this quiet, the necessity of the 
constitutional system, and the desire which I have 
that the empire be governed by it, point at the harmo- 
ny that should guide the senate and the chamber of 
deputies, and also the government and both cham- 
bers; and that all may be persuaded that revolutions 
are notthe fruit of this system, but of those persons 
who, under its shade, seek to putin practice their 
own private ends. 

The Cisplatina province, as I have already said, is 
the only one notin astate of quiet, for there have re- 
volted ungrateful men who owe much to Brazii, and 
who are now aided by the government of Buenos 
Ayres, which is actually struggling against us. 

The national honor demands that the Cisplatina 
province should be sustained, for the integrity of the 
empire is sworn to. 

On the 15th November of last year, the indepen- 
dence of Brazil was recognized by my august father, 
Don John the sixth, of glorious memory, which was 
followed by that of Austria, England, Sweden and 
France, the same having been done long before by 
the United States of America. 

On the 24th April, of the present year, the anniver- | 
sary of the embarkation of my father, Don John sixth, 
for Portugal, I received the unfortunate and unex- 
pected intelligence of his death. 

The most poignant pain has possessed my heart. | 
Finding myself, when least expected, the legitimate | 
king of Portugal, Algarves, and their dominions, the | 
course which | ought to pursue is presented to ine | 


suddenly. Grief and the sense of duty alternately | 
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are not unknown to you. I, at the same time, promis-|of that respect due to the constituted authorities, 


when these have been attacked and menaced, instead 
of being proceeded against according to Jaw and uni- 
versal justice. 


I well know that these, my reflections, are not ne- 


-cessary before this assembly, composed as it is of 


such dignified senators and deputies; but they will 
serve as an assurance of the zeal, love and interest 
which [ really take in the Brazilian empire, and in 
the observance of its constitution. Much more could 
I recommend to you, but I deem it unnecessary on my 
part. ‘ CoNnsTITUTIONAL EMPEROR, 
' And perpetual defender of Bracil. - 

Colombia. A letter from Carthnagena, dated 3Ist 
May, to a mercantile house in Kingston, Jam. says— 
i enclose you a copy of an official note sent by the 
intendant of Venezuela; senior Cristobal Mendoza, 
on the 7th inst. to his Britannic majesty’s consul in 
Laguira, who has transmitted a copy to his excellen- 
cy Alex. Cockburn, which the latter has just handed 
this intendancy, translated by his excellency’s secre- 
tary, and is as follows: : 

Rervusuic or CoLomria. 
Intendancy of Venezuela. 
Carnaccas, May 7, 1826. 

Sir: I have the honor to acquaint your excellency 
that nothing jurther of conseguence has happened, 
which can disturb the order and tranquility of this 
territory, or the personal security and property of the 
inhabitants. The disturbances which happened in 
Valencia on the 30th of April, and whieh have been 
reported every where, have for their object the con- 
tinuation of general Paez in the command of this 
department, until the arrival of the liberator presi- 
dent, whose mediation and advice are earnesily de- 
sired to adjust these domestic differences, and to 
promote such reform as may be useful in our inter- 
nal administration, without affecting, in any manner, 
our external relations, or aitering the national integ- 
rity of the republic. I have just been officially as- 


occupying my soul; but putting all other considera- 
tions aside, I look to the interests of Brazil. Attend- 
ing to my word, I shall sustain my honor; I am free 
to congratulate Portugal; and it would be inderorous 
of me not to do so. What wouid not be the affliction 
tormenting my soul when seeking the congratulations 
of the Portuguese nation, without offending the Bra- 


zilian, and of separating them, (although already se- | 


parated), that they shouid never again be united! 
- Thave confirmed the regency in Portugal, which 
my father had created. I have given an amnesty. 
Ihave given aconstitation. I have abdicated and 
ceded all the indisputable and irrefragible rights 
which belonged to the monarchical crown of Portu- 
gal, and the sovereignty of those kingdoms, to the per- 
son of my much beloved and dear daughter, the 
rincess Donna Maria da Giorvia, now Donna Maria ihe 
second, queen of Portugal. This was proper for my 
honor and the good of Brazil. Thussome Brazilians, 
though incredulous, will know, (what they ought to 
have known), that the interests of Brazil, and the 
Jove of her independence are strong in me; that I have 
abdicated the crown of the Portuguese monarchy, 
which by indisputable right belonged to me, only be- 
cause at a future day it might not compromit the in- 
terests of Brazi], of which lam the perpetual de- 
fender. 

It will merit your most sedulous care to provide 
for the education of the youth of both sexes, for the 
public revenue, all other public establishments, and 
tirst of all the formation of judicious laws, as well as 
the repeal of others directly opposed to the constitu- 
tion, that by this we may be guided and exactly re- 
gulated. The most part of the senators and deputies, 
who compose this assembly, must well recollect the 


evils which some nations have suffered from a want} ships which touch at the Sandwhich Islands, bring 


sured of this from his excellency general Marmo, 
| Who arrived Jast night from head-quarters, and _ this 
| assurance obliges me to continue my services to the 
republic in the situation confided to me by its go- 

vernment. 

I have the honor to be, sir, with the greatest con- 
| sideration, your very obedient servant. 
(Signed) CrisTtoBaL Menpoza? 
To his excellency R. K. Porter, esq. 
Consul of his Britannic majesty. 

The two 64 gun ships built at New York, are now 
/ at Carthagena—and the Colombian squadron would 
_be very ethicient, if it was supplied with the *‘main 
brace’’—men. 


Intelligence of the disturbances in Venezuela has 
reached Bogota, and the extraordinary session would 
accordingly be prolonged, and speedy and effectual 
measures adopted to prevent any interruption to the 
peace and harmony between New Grenada and Ve- 
nezuela. The receipt of this news in Bogota had 
not caused much alarm. 


The delegates from Peru and Guatemala have ar- 
rived at Panama. Bolivar was at Guayaquil. The 
Spanish fleet from Cuba, bad appeared off Tampico; 


Buenos Ayres. A letter from Valparaiso, dated 
April 19, says—‘‘It is reported and generally believ- 
ed, that the Chili squadron has been sold to the 
Buenos Ayrean government. The circumstances ot 
the squadron’s firing a salute to-day, and the admi- 
ral’s tlag, together with that of the national, having 
been hauled down in the smoke, itis thought com 
firms the fact. They are tu be fitted out with all 
possidle despatch.” 


Sandivich Islands. Many of the American whale- 
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away one or more of the natives, who are very use- 
ful at the oar, and in other services. There are twen- 
ty of these is!anders now in Nantucket, and thirteen 
of them bave been collected into a Sunday school. 
boa are orderly and attentive, and seem eager to 
earn. 

East Indies. Official intelligence had reached Eng- 
land of the capture of Bhurthpore on the 18th of 
January last, by the British, under Lord Combermere, 
who, in his despatch announcing the conquest, says, 
“I cannot compute the loss of the enemy at less than 
4,000 killed, and owing to the disposition of the ca- 
valry, ny | a man bearing arms escaped; conse- 
quently, as by the surrender of the ow, all the 
stores, arms and ammunition are in our possession, | 
‘may say, that the whole military power of the Bhurth- 
pore state has been annihilated. The prisoners, af- 
ter having been disarmed, were set free.” 


-~ 


Congressional Report. 
IN SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, May 1, 1826, 
Marine apprenticeships. 
Mr. Lloyd, from the committee on commerce, of the 
senate, who ‘“‘were instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of providing by law, that, on board 
, each vessel employed in foreign commerce, and 
belonging to citizens of the United States, there 
shall be oe engaged in proportion to the 
tonnage of such vessels,” made the foliowing re- 
ort: 

That, from the geographical position, ample terri- 
tory, and extended maritime frontier, of the United 
States, stretching nearly from the St. Lawrence to 
the Mississippi—from its naval power, irradiated, 
even in infancy, with rays of meridian glory; as well 
as from the present importance, and growing great- 
ness, of the mercantile marine of the country, one 
of the principal sources, alike of its wealth, and its 
revenue; the committee have been fully aware of the 
imposing bearings, however ostensibly unimportant, 
of the subject referred to them, and of the expedi- 
ency of rearing and maintaining a body of seamen, 
equal to the wants of the country, for the extension 
of its commerce, and the support and protection of 
its honor, its rights, and its interests, not only on its 
own coasts and borders, but over the great expanse of 
watess, and in the most remote regions of the globe. 

Under these impressions, and with every disposi- 
tion to realize them, the committee have cndeavored 
attentively to examine the subject of marine appren- 
ticeships; in order to ascertain whether its adoption 
in the United States would be advisable, or instru- 
mental in producing the results, itis desired should 
flow from it; or, indeed, whether it could be attaina- 
ble, without the risk of injuring, rather than improv- 








ing, interests of great magnitude; or of trenching | 


upon those cardinal principles of a republican and 
equal government, without which, the protection of 
any isolated interests is, comparatively, of very lit- 
tle value. 

As the commerce and navigation of the United 
States have prospered, in a manner unexampled in 
the annals of any other nation, for the last thirty 
gory without the system of marine apprenticeships 

aving been established, or in use, recurrence must 
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agement and support, a force and authority not to be 
deduced from any other source, nor in the possession 
of any other people. 

Influenced by this impression, and, under it, pursu- 
ing the investigation, the committee find that the prac- 
tice of employing apprentices, in order to provide 
seamen for the royal navy, and the merchant vessels 
of Great Britain, has been of long standing; and, with 
the institutions of that country, its proximity to other 
naval powers, and subject to a governmeat, in which 
the dictum of the king is, to this extent, the Jaw of 
the Jand, and may, at any moment, change a state of 
peace to one of war, either from necessity, policy, 
or caprice; and where the concurrence of the sea- 
man is not necessary for obtaining or securing his 
employment in the public service; it is probable it 
may have been attended with a powerful effect, and 
have been made in that country a most efficient en- 
gine of its naval strength. 

And, in order fully to carry this system into ope- 
ration, by various acts of parliament, in the second 


trates, church wardens, and overseers of the poor, 
were empowered to bind out any boy of ten years 
old, who was chargeable to the parish, or who was 
found begging for alms; and the same policy has been 
continued to the present period, having been con- 
firmed by the several statutes, to the time of the 
thirty-seventh of George HI]. by which a like autho- 
rity is given over all such boys, as, by reason of their 
own, or their parents’ poverty, were destitute of em- 
ployment, or lawful means of obtaining a support; 
which binding out, it is provided, shall be as effectual, 
as if such boy had been of full age, and had, by in- 
denture, bound himself. 

|} A like destination has been indicated for children 
received and nurtured in the numerous, and most 
munificent national, municipal, and private charities, 
which so greatly honor and distinguish the liberal 
and humane dispositions at least, of the land of our 
ancestors, and where the system of marine appren- 
ticeship has come in aid of these instituifons, and, as 
is contended, probably in a great measure by their 
instrumentality, furnishes a valuable auxiliary, if not 
a principal means, of sustaining its navas power, and 
commercial predeminance. 

By numerous laws for the encouragement of Bri- 
tish navigation, it has also been enacted, that the mas- 
ter or owner of every vessel, used in the sea service, 
of from thirty to fifty tons burthen, shall be requir- 
ed to take one apprentice; and one in addition for 
the next fifty tons, and one more for eaeh one hun- 
dred tons, where other provision had not been made. 

In the West India trade, cach master of a ship is 
obliged to take one apprentice under seventeen years 
of age, for every one hundred tons admeasurement of 
the vessel. 

Vessels engaged in the whale fishery are required 
to have on board one apprentice for every thirty tons, 
and one fresh, or green man, as he is technically 
called, for every fifty tons burthen of the vessel. 

All these apprentices are exempted from impress- 
ment until they are eighteen years of age, but are 
subjected to it afterwards; in other words, when of 





comparatively little value, and considerable cost, 
they arc left to the keeping and the charge of the in- 


be had to the practice of other nations, in reference | dividual who is compeiled to take them; and, when 
fo it, in order to lead to a correct judgment of its ef- | 


fects, or of its adoption to the political and mercan- 
tile situation of the United States. 

In doing this, the committee are naturally led to 
review the policy and practice of that nation, from 
whom we date, not only many of our principles of 
general policy, but from whom we also derive most 
of our habits and our usages; and whose long expe- 
-rience, extended maritime power, and aJmost unlim- 





ited commerce, give to her systems, for their encour- 


matured in usefulness, they are, if occasion require 
it, forcibly and arbitrarily seized—for the most part, 
with equal reluctance to thémseives, and loss to their 
masters, and driven into the service of the state, to 
man its vessels of war, and fight its battles. 

These apprentices may also, with the approbation 


‘of one or more magistrates, be assigned over, and 


transferred, like stock or cattle, from one sea-master 
to another; and sent from Dan to Beersheba, from 


;Qonvlasky to the Orkneys, at a peciod of life, and 


and third years of the reign of queen Anne, magis- . 
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in a situation of peculiar exposure, when all the con- 
current influences of kind treatment, moral example, 
judicious instruction, and constant employment, are 
necessary to form them for future usefulness; so that 
the juvenile Helot may be passed on, from one mas- 
ter to another, occasionally from intelligence to ig- 
norance, from benevolence to brutality, until he has 
run through all the letters of the alphabet; and this 
provision, exceptionable as it is, is unfortunately 
an indispensable appendage of the system: for, with- 
out it, the apprentice, especially in the earlier peri- 
ods of his service, in case of the death, bankruptcy, 
inability, or change of occupation of his master, 
would be left in destitution, and without resource, to 
be abandoned and rejected. 

These are the principal regulations of Great Bri- 
tain, in reference to the employment of apprentices 
in the sea-service: and tend to show, in connection 
with other parts of her code relative to navigation, 
the solicitude she manifests to preserve her maritime 
greatness, even by doing it at the expense ofa viola- 
tion of some of those rights, of which she has long 
prided herself in furnishing the land-marks to other 
uations; and in contravention of those principles of 
her oral or traditional constitution, based, or pretend- 
ed to be based, on the equality of her laws and the 
personal rights of her subjects. 

A few other additional regulations, in reference to 





in the code and usages of Great Britain in reference 
to her seamen; such as requiring nearly double the 
number of native or British seamen to be employed 
in their East India company vessels, that are deemed 
needful on board American ships engaged in the same 
trade, &c.; but these are not necessary now to be 
considered, as the foregoing present the more impor- 
tant features of her policy in reference to this inte- 
rest, and which cannot but be received, as entitled to 
great weight, especially those of them having con- 
nection with the inquiry in the present instance, as 
to the effect produced by the system of maritime ap- 
prenticeships, and whether it is expedient to adopt it 
in the United States? 

Questions which will now be considered; and, with 
regard to the first branch of the inquiry, it will be 
admitted, that the apprenticing boys to ship-masters, 
provides, in Great Britain, a large number of sailors 
for the sea service; and gives to the government, 
in emergencies, and, perhaps, at all. times, the 
power and the facility of manning, to a certain ex-~- 
tent, her vessels of war and fleets, with a celerity 
and efliciency not at the command of any other na- 
tion; but it is always to be borne in migd, that her 
ability to do this, arises, as will be seen, from the pe- 
culiarity of her situation, to which that of the United 
States most happily furnishes no analogy, and to her 





the same object, will be adverted to, tending to show 
still further, the wakeful watchfulness with which she 


violation of that principle of civil liberty and person- 
al right, of which, no probable, or eventual good, can 
justify the systematic suspension. In an insular coun- 


has endeavored to secure to herself, and to keep un- | try, whose territory is limited, where population is 


der her control those hearts of oak, alike the objects | 


of her safety, her eulogy and her oppression. In the 
resign of Elizabeth, it was made penal for sailors, re- 
turning home from a voyage, however distant or pro- 
tracted, to be found on the road travelling to their 
homes, without a certificate or permission, given by 


some magistrate, resident within fifteen miles of the | 





extremely dense, and treads hard upon the means 
of subsistence; where unbounded wealth co-exists 
with that state of destitution and poverty which 
makes every ninth member of the community a pau- 
per, more or less dependent for his subsistence on 
the contributions or compassion of the public or his 
fellows; where almost countless governmental and 


place of their discharge; and, if they consumed four- | private charities are perennial reservoirs for the re- 
teen days longer in getting home than was allowed, | ception of the large number of orphans who are 
although they might have to travel from the Land's} thrown on their humanity, and, for whose employ- 
End to the Hebrides, they were subject to be arrest- | ment, at an early age, means are most sedulously 
ed, adjudged guilty of felony, and to be treated ac- | sought; provisions of law, respecting apprentices, 
cordingly. may not only be highly useful, but be readily com- 

These penalties were mitigated, in some degree, | plied with: for, in such state of society, itis apparent, 
ata later period, by an act of the 43rd of George | the means for their supply are most lamentably abun- 
I. which provided, that such seamen, so offending, | dant, as might be evidenced by the records of a sin- 
should only be considered as rogues and vagabonds, | gle philanthropic association of the metropolis—the 
and be subject to imprisonment, unless some honest | Marine Seciety of London, which has, from its own 
freeholder would agree to take the delinquent into | funds, since its establishment, provided for, and sent 





his service, and he abided in it for a twelvemonth. 


to sea, not far from oue hundred thousand men and 


Other and better provisions are, however, engraft- | boys. 


ed on the same system of policy for the increase and 


With these prolific sources for the supply of ap- 


encouragement of the scamen of the realm; some of | prentices for the sea-seryices in Great Britain, con- 


which are deserving of all praise, and several of them 
worthy of imitation in the United States. 

Asylums for aged and decrepid seamea are boun- 
tifully and humanely established; and while the own- 
ers, master and three-fourths of the crew, are re- 
quired to be British subjects, in order (o cutitie them 
to the protection and benefit of their national charac- 
ter, (which judicious policy, by an act of March 3rd, 
1817, has been measurably adopted in the U. States), 
foreign sailors, who have serve two years in time of 
war, on board public ships, are to be considered, 
froin that fact alone, as British seamen, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, become entitled to the rights of British 
subjects. 

Protestant foreigners are also naturalized in time 
of peace by serving three years on board British 
whaling ships; a measure of policy, and not alone 
confined to that branch of maritime iadystry, which, 
on a yet more liberal footing, it might not be inexpe- 
dient forthe United States to adopt; as, after a suita- 
ble period of probation, the Briton, the Dane, the 
Swede, or the Dutchman, form a useful accession to 
the marine of any county. @ther regulations cxist 


j Bernd with the practice of impressment, which al- 


lows the admiralty to order its navy officers, at any 
moment, to seize vn all apprentices above the age of 
eighteen years, and to withdraw them from the mer- 
chant and coasting vessels of the greatest navigating 
nation on the globe, at every hazard, and without the 
possibility of any effective resistance, or legal re- 
dress, and to incarcerate them on board ships of war. 
it caunot be doubled, it must give a more efficacious 
means for the attainment of a large supply of seamen 
than can be commanded by any other government, 
acting under a differentsystem, and upon more jus 
lifiable principles. 

Happily, the United States are differently situated 
—with atcrritory iv possession wide enovgh for the 
thousandth generation; in the interior of which a 
pauper is almost a phantom of imagination; and, 


zen, Within the pale of its jurisdiction, the same per 
fect. protection, and equality of rights, as can be 
claimed or enjoyed by the wealthiest member of the 
community; the sources of supply from the asy!iin. 
of the poor houses, are not freyuently to be fun» 
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With a constitution guarantying to the humblest cili- 
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and, if, from unavoidable circumstances, such estab- 


Nshments exist in the populous cities of the sea-board, 
they belong not to the general government, which, 
having had no part in their erection or support, is en- 
titled to no right of contro} or direction in their ma- 
nagement. This appertains exclusively to the state 
authorities, or to the beneficent. founders of them, 
who could not be coerced to destine the objécts of 
their bounty to the ocean, however desirable as a 
contribution towards the national strength, it might 
be, that they sheuld doit; a destination, however, 
which is not interdicted, and ean still be given, if 
accordant with their views, and the future welfare of 
those entrusted to their charge; while the practice of 
impressment, which, with otlier acts of oppression, 
Jed to the revolution, and has since been one of the 
principal causes of another sanguinary war, is too 
abhorrent to the feelings of an American citizen to 
warrant even a momentary comment. 

Thus rigorously and despotically does the British 
system, for the production and encouragement of 
seamen, bear upon that class of her subjects which 
tras been her principal shield, even in modern times, 
against the wide spread operation of that misrule and 
anarchy which, not long since overwhelmed the con- 
tinent of Europe, and, at times, most seriously me- 
niaced not only her prosperity, but her independent 
existence. 

It would be an idle waste of time to show that 
such a system, however salutary may have been its 
effects elsewhere, cannot be applicable, in its extent, 
to the United Stafes; where great inequality, a dense 
population, and extreme poverty, with their corrupt 
img concomitants, do not exist; and where the prac- 
lice of impressment would not be submitted to for an 
ifistant. , 

It will only remain, then, to pursue the inquiry 
whether, under other views of the subject, the sys- 
tem of marine apprenticeship can be adopted as a 
measure of compulsion, and whether, if it could, it 
would be advantageous to introduce it. To ascer- 
lain these points, it is requisite that the present cha- 
racter, condition, and habits of the American sea- 
men should be considered, in order to see if it would 
be desirable to endeavor to create a change in those 
habits by approximating them to the scamen of other 
countries, where system and cocrcion take the place 
of selection and volition. : 

The seamen of the United States more especially 
of the north, and of the fisheries, which are the great 
nurseries of the naval service, is, probably, for effi- 
ciency and inteligence,jthe first specimen of this class 
on the face of the globe; among the fisheries, with 
perhaps, some very few and almost solitary excep- 


i . : | 
tions, these hardy, fearless, yet not uninstructed, sons 


of the mist and of the ocean, are natives of the soil; 
and, in their leading characteristics, the great body 
of them are assimilated; they spring not from the 
refuse of society; their occupation is adopted, not 
from necessity, but from choice; with the hope of im- 
proving their condition and circumstauces in life; 
neither are they pre-ordained, and chained to it by 
compulsion, fromn infancy, nor deteriorated by the 
absence of instruction in their boyhood. 

In the middie and northern states, more especially, 
which furnish a Jarge proportion of the ative sea- 
men of the United States, they enter into the service 
comparatively jate in life, led to it by the greater 
emolument it frequently affords, than any other em- 
ployment within their reach; and by a desire, the 
jaudabie offspring both of ambition and of intelli- 
ence, to see other men, and other cities, than those 
of their own'country. Lostigated by these motives, 


the young landsman, from the interior, visits the sea- 
board, at the age of eighteen or twenty, with a very 
tolerable education previeusiy acquired—with his 
constitution matured, his physical swength developed, 


and his habits in a good degree confirmed—and there 
ships on board a merchant vessel, generally on a fo- 
reign and distant voyage; and, thus excellently pre- 
pared, the nautical experience of twelve or eighteen 
months, returns him, not unfrequently, an able sea- 
man, with higher motives, stronger hopes, and better 
future prospects, than attach to the same class of pers 
sons in any other country; hence, his superiority, and 
the anomaly he not unfrequently presents, in a course 
of life of peculiar exposure, of great comparative 
abstinence and economy, and of an early retire-. 
ment to the pursuits and scenes of his youth, 
where he often becomes a respectable member of 
society; and, by so doing, occasions the desirable 
absence from the American sea-service of those old, 
worn out, and decrepid victims of a nautical life, 
who are to be met with among aljl other maritime 
nations, at once the objects of helplessness, disease, 
and wretchedness. 

Rarely, also, with the exception of a cabin boy, 
and these are far from being universally employed, 
their place being commonly-supplied by adults ag 
stewards, are vouths of an early age to be met with 
in the mercantile marine of the United States; nor is 
it considered desirable they should be, from the ef- 
fett which would flow, from the adoption of a sys- 
tem requiring the emplosment of a certain number 
of apprentices for a given number of tons of naviga- 
tion, cither in its results on the interests of the com- 
/munity, or on that part of it which would be the ob- 
ject of such regulations. 7 

The eleemosynary hives for the supply of appren- 
tices, either do not exist, as in older aid less fortu- 
nate communities, or are not at the command of the 
| government; and in a time of peace, of general pros- 
perity, and commonly of abundant harvests, the pro- 





fits of navigation must of necessity be very limited 
and restricted; to prosecute it, even with a very mo- 
|derate benefit, must require every effort of exertion, 
land every calculation of economy; and ina free state, 
| where every one is entiticc to cultivate his own vine- 
‘yard according to the dictates of his own judgment, 
to require that it should be done in a preseribed form, 
and with aspecific amount of labor, or power, would 
appear to be an interference with individual diserc- 
lion, and an encroachment on the rights of the citi- 
zen, not sustained by principle, nor warranted either 
by the present or future interests, or by the real or 
imaginary wants of the community. 

In the priocipal Slave holding states of the union, 
where navigation is conducted and managed with a 
skill, economy and safety, pot surpassed by any other 
nation, the leading object is to produée the greatest 
possible result at the Jeast practicable expense; 
hence the American vessel is commonly worked with 
a sinalier number of hands than that of any other 
country; but in proportion to the limit of their num- 
bers, does it become necessary that they should be 
able and effective; the service of one good ablé sea- 
man is of more worth, on board a small vessel es- 
pecially, than that of three boys, each of whom would 
probably consume as much as the single sailor; and 
us it is indispensable, parucularly in the smaller 
vessels engaged in the colonial trade with the Euro- 
pean possessions in the western hemisphere, to navi- 
yate them as cheaply as may be possible, to sustain 
the trade at all, which has generally not been pro- 
ductive; the substitute of three boys for one man, if 
they conld be procured, would be alike expensive 
and burthensome, if not fatal, to that branch of our 
navigation; as the cost of the maintenance of the 
boy, the year round, would be equal to the employ- 
ment of a*man for the period of time for which he 
would alone be wanted: for many of the vessels of 
the description just mentioned, and those of larger 
size, intended for distant enterprizes, and the freight 
ing business, have an occasional, not constant em- 
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loyment; those engaged with the West Indies being 
commonly withdrawn during the hurricane months, 
and the sickly season, while in many instances, in the 
north, where the rivers and harbors are frozen for a 
part of the year, and the rigors of winter interdict 
for a time the pursuits of navigation, the vessels are 
hauled up and taken outof employment. 

During this period, however, if the system of marine 
apprenticeships should be introduced, and shipmas- 
ters were coerced by law to have a certain number of 
apprentices bound to them for seven or for ten years, 
they would be compelled to support, clothe, and in- 
struct these apprentices, even while they had no oc- 
eusion for their services; a tax which they would in 
rhany instances be as devoid of the inclination as of 
the ability to meet, and which it is conceived the go- 
vernment would not have the right to inflict upon 
them; and even if it had the power, it requires very 
little prescience to perceive that, let the legal requisi- 
tions be what they might on this Lead, they would be 
soon set at defiance. 

The apprentice, when off from his employment on 
the ocean, would be neglected or deserted, or, if car- 
ried to the country, or the fire side of his master, 
would there soon in many, if not in most instances, 
become a Paria, a hewer of wood and drawer of wa- 
ter; and if left unemployed on the sea-board, would 
be more often found in the tavern and the brothel, 
than in the church or the school-room; thus not only 
deteriorating his own faculties and usefulness, both 
mentally and physically, but sowing the seeds of vice, 
to scatter them among those of his comrades, with 
whom he might thereafter be called toassociate; but 
more than this, such boys, if it be desirable so to edu- 
cate them, and they can be obtained, may now be 
procured without legal provision; the orphan asylums 
of the cities, the alms-lhouses, the necessities of the 
poor, so far as they exist, may now all be drawn on 
tor a supply, without reserve or restriction; and if 
they do not afford it, the government of the United 
States cannot compel these institutions, nor any class 
of its citizens, to devote a portion of the youths of 
the country to this or any other definite occupation; 
and the inference becomes irresistible, either that 
such boys are not to be had in the numbers wanted, 
or some other employment, which is considered more 
eligible, is found for them; and in such case a penal 
requisition on masters of vessels to comply with re- 
gulations which may not be practicable, and would, 
at any rate, be attended with great, and, as it is con- 
tsuded, with needless expense, would appear to be 
alike impolitic and oppressive. 

Avother effect of such regulations, would, as it is also 
believed, be materially injurious; the mercantile ma- 
rine is at present in a considerable part, supplied by 
the effective mature young landsmen, who have been 
before described, who are eventually, and very speedi- 
ly, after embarking in it, to become the elite of the 
service, and who have already, before they enter it, 
a pride of charueter formed; a sentiment of self res- 
pect established, but who are, when first launched 
upon anew element, to which they bave never been 
accustomed, and perhaps in many instances never be- 
sore saw, of necessity, mere tyros; their acknowledg- 
ed awkwardness and professional ignorance they do 
not shrink from exposing to their elder ship-mates, 
who are generally forward to instruct them, in order 
the sooner to lighten their own labors; but who would 
hot willingly consent to come into contaet with the 
gibes and jeers, and contumelies of apprentices boys; 
und thus possibly a considerable portion of the best 
materials for the future usefulness and efficiency of 
the service might be driven from it. ' 

These are some of the more obviog@s objections 
which have been presented to the committee, from 
their reflections on the subjéct referred to them. 


‘Mher views, resting on more generdl principles of 


policy, also offer themselves, in opposition to the in- 
troduction of a compulsory employment of appren- 
tices in the mercantile sea service of the United 
States, which will be. very cursorily noticed. 


One of the great blessings of a free government is, 
to leave each individual member of it, unshackled by 
too much regulation, to pursue the dictates of his 
judgment in the employment of his time and his ta- 
jents, in the promotion of his own welfare: in that 
mode which may be most congenial with his inclina- 
tion, and which, as he may think, will be most con- 
dueive to his happiness; provided, by so doing, he in- 
terfere not with the interest of the community, or the 
lawful pursuits of his fellows; and any legal imposi- 
tion or requirement, as to the mode of prosecuting 
objects of individual enterprize and industry, would 
seem to be a direct violation of, and departure from, 
this salutary and equitable principle. 


The reference now under consideration undoubt- 
edly arises from the high price of seamen’s wages, 
the demand tor seamen, and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing a requisite supply of them as speedily and as 
easily as could be wished; inconveniences which are 
probably transient in their duration, but which, whe- 
ther ephemeral or not, could not at present be reliev- 
ed, if at all, by a compulsory requisition for the em- 


ployment of apprentices on ship-board, for réasons 
before stated. 


The high price of labor, in periods of peace, of 
health, and abundance, is ever the surest criterion of 
national prosperity; but labor, in common with every 
other marketable commodity, when left free to reap 
its own reward, will always find its level, and, like 
all other commodities, the fruit of innoxious indus- 
try should be left unrestricted as the action of the 
elements, or the operations of the human under- 
standing. 

In this branch of employment, not unfrequently, 
casualty, the vacillation of political events, the hope 
of sudden profit, and a hundred other occasional con- 
tingencies, lessen the supply of seamen, and create 
demand, which increases value of wages; the enhanc- 
ed value produces an abundant supply, which, in its 
turn, comparatively extinguishes demand, and les- 
sens prices; aud thus the same circle is perpetually 
travelled, and, if unrestrained in its revolutions, will 
always carry with it its own remedy. 

The vigorous efforts of the new states of Spanish 
America to establish a navy; the calls (perhaps tem- 
porary,) of commerce, for anincreased employment 
of shipping, have produced, at the present period, an 
unusual demand for seamen and raised the rate of 
|their wages; the natural effect of this state of things 

will be—the sailor from abroad will hasten to his 
home; the Jandsman will quit the plough for the 
ocean; the needed supply will be obtained, the reac- 
lion follow, and the equilibrium of a fair compensay 
tion, proportioned to the vaiue of labor devoted to 
other occupations, will ve restored. 

Where a constant supervision is not exercised, the 
labor of coercion is the labor of comparatively idie- 
ness, Under such circumstances, the stimulus to ine 
dustry and exertion is rendered torpid by the qua- 
lifed servitude to which he is always subjected, 
whose best efforts, for a series of years, are, without 
his will or consent, destined to fill the pockets of 
another, and to furnish merely covering and subsis-- 
tence to himself; thus, probably, debasing his moral 
qualities, and diminishing, instead of improying, his 
chances of future usefulness. 

This, by some of the ablest writers on political 











j economy, lias been stated to be the effect of appren- 


ticeships in other countries; who bave remarked 
that boys, put out as appreatices for long periods, 
forthe most part turn out very idle and worthless; 
jand it has also been asked by them, “why appren- 
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ticeship is not equally necessary for the promotion of 
husbandry, than which no occupation, excepting that 
connected with the liberal arts and sciénces, requires 
a greater degree of knowledge and experience?” and, 
in the United States, where our policy and our inte- 
rest, as is by some affirmed, demand a forcing sys- 
tem for the encouragement of manufactures, in which 
the requisite tact and skill are far greater, and the 
supply infinitely more limited than in the sea-ser- 
vice, it may be further inquired, are not apprentices 
as needful to be procured by compulsory legal pro- 
cess as for shipping? or why a navigator, who can 
man and employ his vessel with six hands, should be 
obliged, by law, to employ twelve—more than the 
teamster, who can work his wagon, for al! the pur- 
poses he wishes, with four horses, should be com- 
pelled to drive six? Questions which, it will proba- 
bly be admitted, would be more readily asked than 
answered. 

it appears, therefore, as the committee conceive, 
‘not desirable to enforce a compulsory employment 
of apprentices in mercantile navigation; but, while 
coming to this result, they are not insensible to the 
importance of the United States, situated and charac- 
terized as they are, possessing a numerous body of 
seamen, and which, as they trust, the operation of 
causes already in existence, will, in a considerable 
degree, produce, notwithstandinig the apprehen- 
sions to the contrary, which temporary demand 
and commercial avidity may create, and the sinister 
predictions which flow from them; in reference to 
which, consolatory information, of ancient date, 
might be readily adduced; for the want of seamen 
has been a lugubrious theme of long standing, and not 
unfrequent recurrence among maritime nations, as 
is evidenced from the lamentation of an able English 
writer on trade, nearly two centuries since, who 
stated that the passage, of the act of parliament, of 
1651, requiring British ships to be navigated by Bri- 
tish sailors, ‘had caused seamen’s wages to become so 
extensive, that they had wholly lost the Muscovy and 
Greenland trade, and thereby had given to the Dutch, 
and other nations, the. power of driving the trade of 
the world,” down to the complaints of the Liverpool 
merchants, even so recently as the last menth, ata 
public meeting, called to consider of the scarcity of 
seamen, and of the means to prevent their desertion 
from the British merchant service, in which the want 
of them was a subject of complaint, as well as that in 
the colonies, not a tenth part of the number required 
could be procured for the vessels then building; not- 
withstanding all which, it does not appear, although 
the spirit of the enactments of 1651 have been con- 
tinued and re-inforced, even so late as the 6th of 
George IV. (1825), that the British have yet been dri- 
ven wholly from the ocean by the want of seamen; 
nor that the Dutch, or any other nation, has engrossed 
the trade of Muscovy, Greenland, or the world: and 
ihe scarcity of seamen seems to have had as littic ef- 
fect in preventing Liverpool fram becoming the se- 
cond commercial city in Europe; the port of London 
from increasing its navigation 150,000 tons the last 
year; or the North American colonics from carrying 
the business of ship-building to nearly double the ex- 
tent they have ever heretofore done at any former 
period. . Te 

The truth is, the general peace of phe civilized 
world—the expansion of iutelligence—the liberation 
from colonial restriations of Spanish America—the 
accumulation of capital, and the active rivalries of 
commerce, in addition to the reasons before stated, 


have all unitedly tended to create a more than usual | ye 


call for employment of seamen, ap inconvenience, if 
itbe one, which will probably furnish its own remedy 
by the processes which have been before alluded to. 
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Leaving, then, these causes to their accustomed 
operation, the committee will only ask permission 
further to state, they are particularly desirous that 
the preceding remarks should be considered as ex- 
clusively applicable to the employment of appren- 
tices in the mercantile marine; while they repeat 
their estimation of the importance of having a full 
supply of seamen in the United States—an object 
which they trust may, in a good degree, be attained 
by the inducements which the high rate of compen- 
sation this line of industry generally affords, and by 
liberal provision being made for the sick, disabled 
and superannuated; and which they are led to be- 
lieve, from their reflections on this subject, may also 
be aided, to a considerable extent, in the naval es- 
tablishment, by the adoption, under judicious régula- 
tion, of that system of marine apprenticeships, which 
they have not conceived to be either warranted or 
well adapted, under compulsory requisition, to the 
merchant sea-service of the United States. 

Commonly, as they believe, in time of peace, in the 
naval marine the crews of. vessels of war may be 
“composed, in addition to the commissioned, warrant 
and petty officers, of about one-half part of able and 
experienced seamen; of one-fourth of ordinary sea- 
men, who would be landsmen on their second voyage 
—one-eighth green-hands, who should be recruited 
from the country, and not from the large cities, and 
the more distant from the scaboard the better; and 
one-eighth of apprentices, from 14 to 21 years of age; 
the last class, of whom might, probably, under suita- 
ble and systematic encouragement, be voluntarily in- 
dentured, or transferred from charitable institutions; 
and if this were accomplished to any considerable 
extent, these simple and obvious measures would, af- 
ter a few years, be annually making a valuable ac- 
cession to the number of able seamen; as, thereby, 
the young husbandman, of the interior, would be 
lured, by theshrill whistle of the boatswain, from the 
shade, and the wood-notes wild of his native forest, 
into the naval service of his country; and the youths, 
who might be entered as apprentices, exempted from 
the disadvantages of the merchant service, by the cer- 
tainty of constant supervision and regular employ- 
ment, of uninterrupted discipline and continued in- 
struction, whjch it is part of the duty of chaplains of 
ships of war to afford, would be withdrawn from 
temptations to vice and idleness; and, under the 
guardianship and fostering care of the distinguished 
officers of the American navy, might justly be ex- 
pected to become efficientin their profession, and the 
more promising among them to be trained to much 
future usefulness, from being regularly prepared and 
qualified to form, not only superior seamen, but ex- 
cellent warrant and petty oflicers. 

But this branch of the inquiry, not having been 
comprised in their commission, and, if worthy of be- 
ing followed out by a fuller consideration, falling 
more appropriately within the province of another 
department of the government, the committee on 
commerce, of the senate, conclude their remarks wiih 
reporting— 

That, in their opinion, for the reasons before as- 
signed, it is inexpedient to make any legislative pro- 
vision in relation to the compulsory employment of 
apprentices in the mercantile marine of the United 
States; and, therefore, ask to be discharged from 
the further consideration of the subject. 

Which isrespectfully submitted. 





~ Died, at N. Y. on Monday evening last, in the 82ud 
ar ‘of his age, Lurner Martin esq. until lately a re~ 
sident of Baltimore, and celebrated in the annals of 
M3. ‘and of the U. S. as a jurist. He died of old age, 











land without a groan, and was respectfully interred, © 
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